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The Japanese Village in the Seventeenth Century 


I 


S IN the Middle Ages in the West, so in Tokugawa Japan 

(1600-1868) men were fond of explaining the hierarchical society 
in which they lived by comparing it to an organism. Social classes, 
Confucian scholars said, were like parts of the body: each had a vital 
function to perform, but their functions were essentially different 
and unequal in value. In this scheme the peasants were second in 
importance only to the ruling military class. Just as the samurai of- 
ficials were the brains that guided other organs, so the peasants 
were the feet that held the social body erect. They were the “basis of 
the country,” the valued producers whose labor sustained all else. 
But, as a class, they tended innately to backsliding and extravagance. 
Left alone they would consume more than their share of the social 
income, ape the manners and tastes of their betters, and even encroach 
upon the functions of other classes to the perilous neglect of their 
own. Only the lash of necessity and the sharp eye of the official could 
hold them to their disagreeable role. They had to be bound to the 
land; social distinctions had to be thrown up around them like so 
many physical barriers; and, to remove all temptation to indolence 
and luxury, they had to be left only enough of what they produced 
to let them continue producing. 

What the Tokugawa writers were describing was their ideal of a 
perfectly ordered and stable society. They were as far from giving a || 
realistic social picture as the medieval schoolmen who explained || 
European society by much the same sort of analogy. Nevertheless, 
their descriptions had enough verisimilitude to convince later gen- 
erations, which have largely drawn upon them and upon legislation 


designed to enforce the ideal they express for historical material. 
I 
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We still tend to think of the Tokugawa period in the absolute social 
categories of the Tokugawa schoolmen and to imagine the peasants 
_ as being what the lawgivers would have made them: a distinct and 
~ relatively homogeneous class at the economic base of society and, 
therefore, uniformly wretched, exploited, and impoverished. 

This picture of the peasantry, if insisted upon strictly, creates a 
number of difficulties of historical interpretation, of which two ex- 
amples may be cited here.) The first concerns what is certainly one of 
the most arresting and denihcan features of Japanese history—the 
quiescence of the peasantry for centuries under conditions that would 
seem to favor revolt.\ Never did the Japanese peasantry stage the kind 
of general revolutionary uprising found in some other national his- 
tories: the Peasant Rebellion of 1381 in England, the Peasants’ War 
in Germany, the Taiping Rebellion in China. Of course there were 
frequent peasant disturbances throughout the Tokugawa period and 
later, but they were sporadic, local, and largely devoid of political 
aims. This relative passivity seems incomprehensible if the peasants 
were roughly equal in their misery and, at the same time, left free from 
the immediate, local control of the military class, as they are supposed 
to have been. | 

‘The second difficulty concerns the Meiji restoration of 1868 which 
has long been interpreted as a nationalist, antifeudal revolution car- 
ried out by a dissatisfied wing of the samurai class. Historians have 
traditionally excluded the peasantry from participation in the restora- 
tion, presumably from the conviction that they were incapable of 
creative effort and that in any case their lowly social position forbade 
participation in a movement that was strongly aristocratic. There are 
several objections to this interpretation. First, there is some positive 
evidence of peasant leaders in the restoration movement. Second, 
granting that the low-ranking samurai had reason to rebel against 
the Tokugawa regime, why did they replace it with one that on the 
whole was even less favorable to their special interests? Third, how 
did it happen that an impoverished group of samurai succeeded in 
effecting so dramatic and sweeping a political change—unless they had 
powerful outside support? *” 





1E, Herbert Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State; Political and Economic Prob- 
lems of the Meiji Period (New York, 1940), pp. 49-70, argues that this support came 
primarily from the big-city merchants such as Mitsui. He cites as evidence particularly the 
loans made to the Meiji government in the critical years 1868 and 1869. However, these were 
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In the last decade or so, Japanese historians have begun to study 
intensively new kinds of materials on the peasantry—land registers, 
household budgets, diaries, mortgages, bills of sale. From these studies 
a picture radically different from the one drawn by the Tokugawa 
philosophers is slowly being pieced together. Incomplete as the picture 
still is, it already suggests a solution to the two interpretive problems 
just mentioned. Here I shall attempt only to sketch the main lines 
of this emerging picture; and for reasons that will be clear later I 
will confine the sketch to the seventeenth century, before the rising 
tide of capitalism had begun to obscure traditional arrangements in 
the village. 


II 


Everywhere in seventeenth-century Japan the peasant population was 
divided into those who held land and those who did not. This was 
more than a purely economic distinction, for it ordinarily implied 
rights and obligations of different kinds. Only peasants listed in the 
village land register—that is, hyakushé,? or landholders—had the 
privileges and duties that went with membership in the village. Since 
taxes of all kinds were laid on land rather than on persons, only 
hyakusho were responsible for payment of the various dues the vil- 
lage collectively owed the lord.* In return, they alone could participate 
in a village assembly, hold village offices, draw shares of the common 


forced loans of the kind merchants had long been accustomed to make at the order of any 
government powerful enough to require appeasing; they do not necessarily imply approval 
and support of the restoration government. Indeed, as late as 1866 the merchants made very 
large loans to the shogunate itself. Meiji ishin keizaishi kenkyu, ed. Honjd Eijird (Tokyo, 
1930), p. 359 ff., and Nihon keizaishi jiten, (Tokyo, 1942), I, 596-97. Moreover, in the years 
immediately after 1868, the Meiji government did not show the degree of solicitude for the 
special interests of the great merchant houses that one would expect if merchant backing had 
been voluntary at the time of the restoration. (1) It promptly abolished the elaborate Tokugawa 
system of trading privileges of which these houses had been the chief beneficiaries; (2) it 
repudiated about 80 per cent of the enormous debts owed to them by its predecessors, the 
shogunate and the Aan; and (3) it adopted financial policies that were directly responsible for 
the bankruptcy, within seven years of the restoration, of Ono and Shimada, two of the three 
greatest merchant houses of the time, both of which had contributed heavily to the loans of 
1868 and 1869. Takahashi Kamekichi, Nihon shihon shugi hattatsu shi (Tokyo, 1929), p. 89 ff.; 
and Nihon keizaishi jiten, 1, 181, 742; Il, 1351. 

2 Throughout the Tokugawa period the term Ayakushé was used in two senses: broadly, to 
designate the peasantry in general; technically, to mean a peasant who was enrolled in the 
land register. It is in the latter sense, as a synonym for landholder, that the term is used in this 
paper. 

3 Nihon keizaishi jiten, 1, 947-48. 
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lands of the village, address the village headman on official business, 
or take part in a legal act of the village such as the sale or acquisition 
of water rights.* The rest of the population of the village was without 
public rights and duties, aside from the general obligation to abide 
by the law. Indeed, the local and higher officials rarely took cognizance 
of them at all except in criminal cases. Such people were completely 
dependent, in one form or another, on some hyakushé who used their 
labor on his holding; for most purposes he stood between them and 
the law, and their obligations and rights were defined primarily by 
their relations with him rather than with any public authority.° But 
this class will be considered later; here we are concerned only with 
the hyakusho. 

_ The land registers are the basic economic document on landholding 
' in the village. Since they were compiled for the purpose of allocating 
taxes of all kinds, they list the names of the hyakusho and give a de- 
scription of the holding of each. Too few registers from the seventeenth 
century have yet come to light to permit nice generalizations about 
the distribution of land among holders. It is obviously impossible from 
the number of registers tabulated below to guess, for example, what 
percentage of holdings were under one ché (2.45 acres),° considered 
by Professor Fujita, whose conclusions are based on the study of a 
large number of family budgets, as the minimum holding that would 
support a family of five in northeastern Honshu at this time.’ But 
even the few registers we have leave very little doubt concerning the 
general picture of inequality among holdings. Although they come 
from widely separated areas, they all show holdings of less than one- 
half ché—some of them little better than gardens—or holdings whose 
annual yield was valued at less than five koku (one koku = 4.06 
bushels) of hulled rice alongside holdings ten, twenty, or thirty times 
as large or productive.* Not infrequently we encounter peasant hold- 
ings that can only be described as estates. For example, we find a 





4 The fullest discussion of the evidence bearing on this subject is Furushima Toshio, Kinsei 
nihon nogyé no kéz6 (Tokyo, 1948), I, 1-55; for the author’s conclusions, see pp. 50-55. 

5 Ibid., p. 465 ff. 

6 There was no uniformity in Japanese land measure until the first part of the seventeenth 
century when the chd was generally stabilized at the present 2.45 acres. Even so, some local 
differences persisted, and complete uniformity was not achieved until the reform of the land 
tax in 1874. Nihon keizaishi jiten, Il, 1067. 

7 Fujita Gord, Nihon kindai sangy6é no seisei (Tokyo, 1948), p. 218. It should be added that 
the minimum figure would be smaller for central and southern Japan where cultivation was 
more intensive and agriculture more commercialized. 

8In the Tokugawa period the land tax was a percentage of the aka, or value-yield of the 


holding as expressed in koku of hulled rice. 
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village headman in Iyo Province in 1682 holding 34 ché with an an- 
nual yield of 165 koku °; and, in the early eighteenth century, two fami- 
lies in Shinano Province with incomes from land of more than 100 koku 
each.”” 

It is not surprising that such extremes of wealth and poverty among 
hyakushé of the village were accompanied by marked social dis- 
tinctions.” We may pass over differences of dress, food, and hous- 
ing,”® which directly reflected economic well-being, to distinctions of 
education and family with one comment. Two contrary complaints 
about the peasantry run through the economic writings of the whole 
Tokugawa period and, not infrequently, through the works of a 
single author. On the one hand, it is said that the peasants lived like 
beasts in the field; on the other, that they lived with the reckless 
extravagance of the merchant.” Since these are views persistently 
expressed by contemporaries who knew of what they spoke, they 
cannot be ignored; and they can only be reconciled if we understand 
them as comments on the way of life of two rather distinct economic 
classes among the peasantry.”* 

Although the law bound them to the land and treated them in other 
respects like ordinary peasants, the rich landholding families were 
not purely peasant in origin. Many could trace their ancestors back not 
many generations to petty warriors, some of whom collected taxes and 
administered justice in the village and, on occasion, even demanded 
military service from the peasants under them.” In the century of 





9 Kitajima Shdgen, “Echigo sankan chitai ni okeru junsui hdken no k6z6,” Shigaku zasshi, 
LIX, No. 6 (June, 1950), 19-20. 

10 Furushima, Négyd no kéz0, Il, 522. [For notes 11 through 24, see Table I.] 

25 Tanaka Kyiigii, “Minkan shdyo,” Nihon keizai sosho, ed. Takigawa Seiichi (Tokyo, 1914- 
17), I, 280-81. 

26 For evidence on the living standards of various groups in the village, see Koseki Toyokichi, 
“Hansei jidai ni okeru ndson ni kansuru seisaku to nomin no seikatsu,” Tosa shidan, No. 44 
(September, 1933), pp. 92-128; Sekijima Hisao, “‘Tokugawa matsugo no néson jinushi no 
shohi seikatsu,” Shakai keizai shigaku, XII, No. 9 (December, 1942), 69 ff.; and Kakayama 
Tard, “Némin no kaikyi to minzoku—Edo jidai wo chishin to shite,’ Minzoku gaku, IV, 
Nos. 10 and 11 (October and November, 1932). 

27 For examples of such comment, see Kobayashi Yoshimasa, Nihon shihon shugi no seisei to 
sono kiban (Tokyo, 1949), p. 18; and Fujita, Kinsei ni okeru ndminz6 kaikyii bunka (Tokyo, 
1949), Pp. I. 

28 Not infrequently the existence of distinct economic classes in the village was explicitly 
acknowledged. Horie Eiichi, Héken shakai no okeru shihon no sonzai keitai (Tokyo, 1949), 
p. 87; and Nakamura Hideichir6 and Asada K6ki, Nihon shihon shugi shakai keizai shi 
(Tokyo, 1949), pp. 86-87. 

29 On the recent warrior status of many wealthy peasants in the early Tokugawa period, see 
Furushima, Négy6é no kéz6, 1, 125-26, and Kazoku keitai to ndgy6 no hattatsu (Tokyo, 1949), 
pp. 101-02; Kitajima, p. 4; Fujita, Kindai sangyd, p. 200; and Nishioka Toranosuke, “Kinsei 
shoya no genryii,” Shigaku zasshi, XLIX, No. 2 (February, 1938), 3-4. 
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anarchy before Nobunaga’s time, there had been no clear distinction 
between soldier and landholder,®® the very possession of land implied 
arms to defend it. “No arms, no land,” the saying went.** Hence, 
Hideyoshi and the other barons had found no satisfactory distinction 
at hand for prying warrior and peasant apart when they sought to 
separate the two at the end of the sixteenth century, with the result that 
nearly everywhere a backwash of warrior families was left among the 
peasantry.” 

No wonder that such families were at pains to maintain their tradi- 
tions and past dignity by the only means the new order, which had 
dropped them legally into the peasant class, permitted: education and 
intermarriage with their kind. While the general run of peasant was 
illiterate, literacy in the more substantial families went far beyond the 
rudiments of reading and writing. What else are we to think when we 
find them maintaining private tutors in their homes,** keeping diaries, 
composing family histories, and making reports on conditions in the 
village in the exacting official style of the time,** or placing orders with 
the village headman going off to Edo on business for such books as 
the Nihon shoki? ** *° Even training in the use of weapons was not un- 
known among such families.*” 

They showed the same solicitude for the proper marriage of their 
children as for their education. The Hino family of Kamiyama village 


30 Nakamura Kichiji, Kinsei shoki ndsei shi kenkyi (Tokyo, 1938), p. 255. 

31 “Jchiry6 gusoku” or “ichiry6 ippiki,” literally, “one holding and armour” and “one hold- 
ing, one horse.” 

821 do not refer to géshi, or warriors, who, while remaining on the land, retained samurai 
rank; but to former warriors who were incorporated in the peasant class. The best discussion 
of the separation of the warrior and peasant classes is Ono, Nihon heino shiron (Tokyo, 1943), 
pp. 131-54. A detailed and important study of the application of this measure in Kai Province 
is It6 Tasabur6, “Iwayuru heind bunri no jisshd-teki kenkyi,” Shakai keizai shigaku, XIll, 
No. 8, 1-50; on warriors being dropped into the peasant class, pp. 31-32, 39, 45-48. 

33 Nishioka, p. 14. 

34 Furushima, Nihon hoken nédgyd shi (Tokyo, 1941), pp. 125-27; and Fujita, Kindai 
sangy0, Pp. 240, 247 

35 The Nihon shoki or “Chronicles of Japan” was compiled in 720 and was written in the 
Chinese language. While it purports to be an authentic record of early Japanese history, it 
is in fact a skillful blending of myth and history in such a way as to enhance the prestige of 
the imperial family. This amalgam was later used by the restoration leaders as_ historical 
justification for their revolutionary activities; thus, interest in this text is as much a comment 
on political outlook as on literacy. 

36 This information is taken from the diary of a headman from a village near Niigata. The 
diary is dated 1867, considerably after our period, but appreciation for a book like the Nikon 
shoki was not likely to have come from less than several generations of literacy. Parts of this 
extremely interesting diary are published in Fuse Tatsuji, “Tokugawa matsugo nengu shiino 
no kunan wo egaita Edo kiko,” Shakai keizai shigaku, VII, No. 4 (July, 1937), 106-17 (esp. 
III-I2). 

37 Nishioka, p. 14. 
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in Iyo Province is a good example. The Hino had been warriors since 
the fifteenth century and had been reduced to Ayakusho status in 1632. 
They had not, however, been deprived of their considerable holdings 
in Kamiyama, and the lord partly compensated them for loss of status 
by making them hereditary village headmen.** Not once in the seven- 
teenth century did the Hino intermarry with a Kamiyama family, al- 
though there were well over a hundred families in the village.** The 
reason seems obvious: since the Hino were the only family in the 
village with a warrior background, except for their former military 
followers, and until 1587 had held the entire village as a fief from the 
shogun, to find suitable matches this proud family had to look to other 
villages. On occasion they even went as far afield as neighboring prov- 
inces. Of course this does not prove that the practice was general; but 
it would be surprising, when the histories of other families are studied, 
to find that there was anything unusual in the very strong preference 
the Hino showed for intermarriage with families of similar background 
and economic position. 

The economic and social dominance of the larger hyakushé in the 
village was supported by a tight monopoly of local administrative and 
political power. Invariably the headman and his lieutenants came from 
this class,*° and their monopoly of office was almost impossible to break 
—short of rebellion. Often the office of headman was hereditary in a 
single family and at best it rotated among a few qualified families, each 
holding office for a generation.** In rare instances, it is true, at least 
in the late Tokugawa, the headman was elected by the Ayakusho of 
the village; but given the unequal stacking of the cards in other re- 
spects, it is not very difficult to guess how these elections ordinarily 
turned out. 

The practice of restricting local office to the larger holders was not 
new. By the Tokugawa period it was already so firmly established in 
custom that legal enactments to support it would have been superfluous. 
For some four centuries before 1600 land, arms, and political power 
had been an inseparable trinity in the village. As early as the Kamakura 





38 Aruga Kizaemon, Nihon kazoku seido to kosaku seido (Tokyo, 1943), pp. 223-24. 

39 Nishioka, No. 3, pp. 76-77. 

40 Even if there were not an imposing array of cases to support this view (and none, to my 
knowledge, contradict it), we would be assured of its accuracy by a Bakufu law of 1673 
stipulating that a holding could not be divided among heirs unless it were valued at more 
than 10 koku in the case of an ordinary peasant and at more than twice that figure in the case 
of a headman. Furushima, Hoken nogyod, p. 109. 

41 ]bid., p. 127. 
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period (1185-1333), the mydshu,* as the landholders were then 
called, were already securely in control of local affairs outside the fast- 
disappearing public domain. They were the armed officials of the shé * 
who saw: to its defense, collected its taxes, directed the labor of its 
tenants, and maintained law and order in its precincts.** The local 
power of this class was greatly strengthened during the prolonged civil 
war that ensued on the collapse of effective central government in the 
first half of the fourteenth century; and when, in the sixteenth century, 
unity and order were at last imposed on the country by Nobunaga and 
his successors, those warrior-landholders who were left on the land were 
disarmed but not stripped of their local administrative power.*® Nor 
could they be. They were the innumerable points of support scattered 
about the countryside upon which the whole machinery of government 
ultimately rested, for local government consisted of nothing more than 
the authority they had traditionally exercised in the village. 


Ill 


Thus far we have been considering only the Ayakushé: that is, those 
peasants who were listed in the land registers. Until recent years it was 
believed that the land registers accounted for the whole peasant popu- 
lation and, accordingly, that the Tokugawa village was a community 
of small holders who were the virtual owners of the land they worked. 
Tenantry, so characteristic a feature of modern Japanese agriculture, 


42 Tn the light of other evidence bearing on the social origins of the village headmen, it is 
significant that the most common title they bore in the Tokugawa period, nanushi, was writ- 
ten with the same two Chinese characters as mydshu, and that shdya, the only other title that 
had wide currency, in the Kamakura period referred to an officer of the sho. (On the signi- 
ficance of the shd, see n. 43.) 

43 The shé was an institution that emerged after the eighth century with the gradual de- 
cline of the imperial government. It first appears after land had been nationalized in the seventh 
century, simply as a piece (or pieces) of privately owned land that had been separated by one 
means or another from the public domain. Later, as the power of the government failed, the 
sho became tax free and immune from the police power of the government. And new shd 
were continually being formed, until by the Kamakura period (1185-1333) scarcely anything 
remained of the public domain. The titular possessor of the shé at this time was usually a 
court noble or a Buddhist temple through whose influence the ské had won and continued 
to maintain its immunities and who drew revenues from its lands. The real possessors, how- 
ever, were the local officials who managed the shé and held land within its confines. These 
landholders, or mydshu, had already armed themselves and had developed among themselves 
an intricate system of military relationships. Thus, at the height of its development, the shd 
was being transformed into a fief, a transformation that was completed during the protracted 
civil war that began in the fourteenth century. 

44 Shimizu Mitsuo, Nihon chusei no sonraku (Tokyo, 1942), p. 29 ff. 

45 Nishioka, No. 2, pp. 3-4. 
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could be explained, therefore, as the result of capitalism having invaded 
the village, thrusting this peasant up and that one down. 

This view is no longer tenable. The assumption upon which it rested 
was first called into question by Professor Imai’s suggestion, made in 
1940, that the land registers listed only holders and not the entire pop- 
ulation of the village.*’ Imai’s hypothesis has since been confirmed; 
there is now ample proof that part of the peasantry stood outside the 
land registers for the simple reason that they did not hold land. This 
class of peasants was not confined to any particular region. It is found 
in such widely separated places as Kyushu and northern Honshu, 
Shikoku, and the area along the Sea of Japan.** But if the evidence 
clearly points to this class as a general feature of Japan’s institutional 
development at that time, and not as a local historical accident, it is less 
satisfactory on point of numbers. 

Although the evidence available on the ratio of tenants to hyakushé 
in our period is too scanty to permit precise conclusions, tenants must 
have comprised a substantial part of the total population. In some areas 
the percentage of tenants runs very high indeed. The figures for Buzen 
Province, which are based on a detailed census during the years 1681- 
1684 that included even horses and oxen, show as tenants over 50 per 
cent of the total number of family heads. It is very difficult to believe 
that this ratio could have held for the country as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, even in the ten villages of Kawachi Province, where the percentage 
is the lowest of any area for which we have figures, tenants comprised 
just under 25 per cent of the total population, and only two villages of 
the nine had no tenants at all.” 

We shall probably not fully understand the significance of tenantry 
and precisely what it entailed until its institutional origins have been 
further explored. But this much seems certain: tenantry was already 
characteristic of Japanese agriculture in the seventeenth century before 
capitalism had invaded the countryside in any considerable force. In- 
deed, it seems to have been most firmly entrenched in remote or moun- 
tainous areas like Buzen and Shinano which were isolated to a high 
degree from influences of the marketplace. The inference seems ines- 


46 The Documents of Iriki: Illustrative of the Development of the Feudal Institutions of 
Japan, ed. K. Asakawa (New Haven, 1929), pp. 336-37; and Nakamura Shonosuke, Nihon 
kosaku seido ron (Tokyo, 1936), I, 196 ff. 

47 Imai Rintard, “Kinsei shoto no okeru kenchi no ikk6-satsu,” Shakai keizai shigaku, IX, 
No. 11 (March, 1940), pp. 116-21. 

48 The evidence bearing on the population outside the land registers is summarized in 
Furushima, Nogyo no kéz0, 1, 3-25. 

49 Nakamu®, Nihon Kosaku, pp. 147-48. 
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Tasce III 


TENANTS AND HOLDERS IN BUZEN PROVINCE, 1681-1684 * 
(TOTAL PEASANT POPULATION OF FIVE COUNTRIES: 39,808) 





HOLDERS 


Village Other 
COUNTY Officials Holders TENANTS 








28 3353 4018 
Kiku 6 831 697 
Tagawa 982 1496 
Tsuiki 438 684 
Miyako 622 373 
Kamike 480 768 














*Furushima, Négyé no kézd, I, 48-49. 


capable, therefore, that tenantry reflects some differentiation among the 
peasantry that antedates the Tokugawa period. Moreover, the overtones 
of personal dependence associated with tenant status suggest something 
more than a purely economic contract between the tenant and his land- 
lord. 

The tenant did not share any of the public rights and duties of the 
landholder. It has already been noted that his rights and duties, for 
the most part, were private in nature and that they were governed by 
his relationship to his landlord (for so we may now call the larger 
Ahyakusho whose holdings were worked wholly or in part by tenants). 
Although this was a customary and private relationship, it was re- 
spected and supported by the political authorities. There seems to have 
been no general legislation in the period regulating it, and administra- 
‘tive interference by the local magistrate, which did occur infrequently, 
was resisted by landlords as an invasion of a domain that was their ex- 
clusive concern.” 

Certainly tenantry involved an economic dependence on the landlord 
that was very nearly complete. Although custom gave the tenant some 
measure of protection in his holding, he had no legal claim to the land 
he worked. The only right acknowledged by the village register, and 
consequently by the lord and his officials, was that of the landlord. The 
landlord sold or mortgaged or passed on to his heirs both land and 
tenants, without consulting the latter’s wishes. No doubt in most cases 
he could also dispossess his tenants without cause or compensation if 


50 Mori Kaheiei, “Kinsei ndmin kaihéd no shakai keizai shiteki igi,” Nomin kaihé no shiteki 
kosatsu, ed. Shakai keizai shigakkai (Tokyo, 1948), p. 70. 
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only he. were prepared to risk the censure of his neighbors.** Every- 
where the plots assigned tenants were too small to have permitted them 
to accumulate any significant capital of their own.” There is good rea- 
son, moreover, to believe that when favorable economic or political 
factors, such as increased productivity or a low tax rate, made a higher 
income for the tenant possible, the landlord took the increment in 
~ higher rents.** But the tenant was dependent on the landlord not only 
for access to land; the house in which he lived and the tools with 
which he worked often belonged to the landlord. And he had access to ' 
the common forest and wastelands of the village, which provided much: 
of the fertilizer ™* and all the fuel and building materials so essential 
to the economy of the peasant household, only because the landlord 
drew a share of the common as a village hyakushé and permitted the 
tenant the use of it.”° 

The personal relations of the tenant and landlord reflected the gen-- 
erally accepted criteria of the time for dealings between unequal parties. 
All relations of this kind in Tokugawa society between employer and 
employee,”® teacher and pupil, lord and vassal tended to approximate 
the Confucian ideal of family relationships. All had their peculiar’ 
features, but all had in common distinctions of worth between the two 





parties and reciprocal but different sets of obligations—obedience and 
loyalty on the one side and benevolence and protection on the other 
—that ideally obtained between father and son. To the tenant the land- 
lord was oyakata or “parent”; to the landlord the tenant was kokata or 


“child.” °* 


51 Arbitrary dispossession was not possible in the case of tenants called buntsuke hikan.. 
For historical reasons that are not wholly clear, such tenants had exceptionally strong claims 
to the land they worked, and the landlord could only liquidate their claims by purchase. But 
this type of tenant has been found only in a few places, and even there in relatively small: 
numbers. Furushima, Nogy6é no kéz6, Il, 497. 

52 Ibid., p. 594. 

53 Furushima, “Edo jidai ni okeru nédgyd to kisei jinushi,” Rekishi gaku kenkyti, No. 144 
(March, 1950), pp. 13, 15. 

54 Fertilizer was intensively used throughout the Tokugawa period. Surviving budgets show 
that in some cases as high as 34 per cent of the total outlay of peasant households went to 
buy fertilizer. Horie, pp. 58-59. However, the peasant provided most of his fertilizer himself, 
the chief sources being compost in the form of grass and leaves gathered from the common 
and manure from animals grazed on the common. Dried fish and night soil were also im- 
portant. Furushima, Nogyd no kdz06, I, 133-38, 183. 

55 Jbid., pp. 183-94. 

56 The house laws and shop rules of most merchant families contained sections on the proper’ 
relationship between employer and employee; for examples, see Miyamoto Mataji, Kinsei shonin 
ishiki no kenky& (Tokyo, 1942), pp. 125-26, 139-41, 146-47, 166-68. 

57 Nihon keizaishi jiten, 1, 183. 
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This system of values inevitably tended to turn economic dependence 
into intense personal subordination. There are a few scraps of evidence 
that throw some direct light on this aspect of the tenant’s position. The 
tenants of Shinano Province, in addition to performing labor services 
for the landlord, were all subject to a class of obligations that seem 
more a signification of personal dependence than an economic pay- 
ment. Some tenants were required to send their sons and daughters as 
unpaid servants to the landlord for a fixed term; others to deliver 
firewood to the landlord, or to provide a meal for him on specified 
occasions, or to attend him on occasions of personal sorrow or rejoicing; 
and still others to deliver a small quantity of rice and wine or such 
things as a wooden bucket or a piece of cloth at certain seasons of the 
year.”® 

The authority that landlords exercised over the lives of their tenants 
is suggested by the admonitions one of them laid down for his tenants 
in 1725. Tenants were not to leave the village on a visit or to put up 
relatives for more than five days without reporting the reasons to the 
landlord; they were strictly forbidden to lodge wandering priests, pil- 
grims, and other strangers even for a single night. They were to avoid 
ostentatious and expensive things. Specifically forbidden were 2671, 
haori, and wakizashi.”? They were not to put new roofs on their houses 
or otherwise repair them without the landlord’s permission. All “lux- 
urious” things in their houses, such as shdji © and mats, were ruled out, 
but gables, which had been forbidden in the past, were now allowed. 
‘They were to show due respect at all times to the landlord and his 
family and servants and to the hyakusho of the village. They were not 
to wear footgear in the presence of the landlord, nor to adopt a family 
insignia resembling his, nor to use a character in a name that was in 
use in his family, and so on. This document, which recalls a Tokugawa 
feudal lord lecturing his people on the virtues of frugality and proper 
behavior, is by no means unique; there are numerous other documents 
of this kind, some of them of much later date, that strike the same 


58 Furushima, Nogyd no kdéz6, Il, 480. 

59 Zori: a particularly elegant type of straw sandal; Aaori: a type of coat, again very elegant; 
wakizashi: a dagger worn at the side. 

60 Shoji: sliding doors usually made of a fine, translucent paper mounted on a light wooden 
frame and used as partitions between rooms. 

61 Mori, pp. 65-68. 

62 See particularly an undated document from the Tokugawa period in Nakamura and Asada, 


sp. 107. 
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But the degree of personal subordination which tenantry involved 
was not everywhere the same. There were two main types of tenantry 
at the end of the seventeenth century, one of which gave the tenant 
greater personal freedom than the other. 

Over the greater part of the country, the landlord allotted a part of 
his holding in plots to his tenants for their support; the rest he exploited 
directly for his own profit with the labor services his tenants owed him 
in return. The cases of tenantry cited above were of this type. But, in 
the economically more advanced areas where trade was destroying the 
self-sufficiency of the village and spreading rural industry and com- 
mercial agriculture, this regime was giving way to the modern form 
of tenantry. Landlords were breaking up their entire holdings among 
tenants, except perhaps for what they could work with family labor 
and servants, and substituting rent in kind for labor services. 

The reasons for this shift are not obvious. From the evidence at hand 
it seems likely that with the spread of rural industry and the develop- 
ment of the market,” the possibility of by-employment caused tenants 
to place a higher value on their labor, and the landlord was forced to 
make concessions to keep them on the land since emigration to the 
cities, although quite illegal, was impossible to prevent in fact. On 
the other hand there are no grounds for believing that landlords lost 
by the new arrangement. Throughout the Tokugawa period the costs 
of production—the meals provided tenants on workdays, fertilizer and 
agricultural implements, the wages for hired hands at the planting and 
harvest—were constantly rising, making the old system of manage-. 
ment less and less profitable.” Providing that labor services were com- 
muted into rent in kind at a high enough rate, the new system could 
serve to transfer the increasing burden of these costs to the tenant; and 
this may have been the real reason for its adoption. 





63 A convenient short discussion of this subject may be found in Horie, pp. 37-67. 

64 There was a spectacular growth of urban population at the end of the seventeenth century: 
Edo grew from 353,000 in 1692 to 553,000 in 1731; Osaka from 345,000 in 1692 to 382,000 
in 1721; and there was a proportionate increase in the population of port cities, castle towns, 
and stations along the main routes of overland travel. Furushima, Hoken négyo, p. 304, and 
Nogyé no koézd, Il, 611. There is convincing evidence that this growth was owing primarily 
to the influx of population from rural areas. A census of Edo in 1721 showed a ratio of 100 
men to 53 women, suggesting a heavy immigrant population in the city (ibid.). There were 
constant complaints from local officials at this time of a serious shortage of agricultural labor 
which they attributed to the movement of people from the villages to cities and towns. Oda 
Yoshinobu, Kaga han nései shiké (Tokyo, 1929), p. 578. 

65 For evidence on rising costs, see Furushima, Nogyd no kézd, Il, 603-16. Regarding 
the causes of this rise: (1) the rapid expansion of commerce and industry created constant new 
demands for labor and materials; (2) more and more food was required to support the expand- 
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Although the change spread so slowly and unevenly that to date it 
for the country as a whole is impossible, it appears that the older form 
of tenantry remained dominant through the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century. The tenant was obviously less free under this form 
than under the one that was gradually displacing it, for it put a good ‘ 
part of his time and labor at the disposal of the landlord.. The greater 
personal freedom of the new form of tenantry should not be exagger- 
ated, however. While the tenant was no longer constantly at the beck 
and call of the landlord, his legal position was unchanged: he remained 
without rights in the village and dependent on the landlord for repre- 
senting his interests, and there is no reason to believe that his economic 
position was much improved, if it was improved at all.°* Moreover, 
there was nothing inherent in the new arrangement that required 
tampering with personal relations of long standing. The old habits 
of authority and obedience, while they were no doubt loosened in the 
course of centuries by the elimination of labor services, must have per- 
sisted unchanged for a very long time. Indeed, until very recent times 
they could still be found in some regions of Japan in forms that were 
familiar in the seventeenth century. 

There was a third type of tenant who may have been the most free, 
for he was a new tenant and not the legacy of an earlier time. This 
was the former landholder who, through poor husbandry or bad luck, 
or because his holding had become uneconomic, had lost his land and 
become a tenant. Capitalistic influences, which gave the wealthy peasant 
the means and incentive to acquire more land while undermining the 


ing urban population; and (3) hardpressed feudal lords were continually resorting to various 
forms of currency inflation to meet their financial difficulties. 

66 So it would seem, at least, for it was not until after the Genroku era (1688-1703) that 
the writers of Jikata no shu, a kind of textbook on agricultural management and administration, 
took much notice of the newer type of tenantry; by the late eighteenth century, however, such 
books were concerned with little else. Furushima, Négy6é no kdz6, Il, pp. 602-03, 605. 

67 The scanty direct evidence we have on the economy of the tenant under this type of man- 
agement shows him existing on an incredibly small agricultural income, sometimes not more 
than one koku annually. The evidence on this point is summarized by Toya, pp. 352-57. 

68 When, after the restoration (1868), tenants were given full legal equality, many of them 
submitted pledges to their landlords swearing not to abuse their new rights, “never to forget 
the way of master and follower,” and binding their “children and children’s children” to 
observe this pledge. For the text of such pledges, see Mori, p. 67. That these pledges were often 
observed, in some cases down to very recent times, was revealed by a series of field studies 
of landlord-tenant relations in the 1930’s, the findings of which are summarized in Irimajiri 
Yoshinaga, Nihon némin keizaishi kenkyu (Tokyo, 1949), pp. 401-48. To cite but one case 
in point: in Ekari village, Iwate Prefecture, the tenants of M., in addition to paying rent on 
their holdings and houses, owed him an average of eighty workdays a year, and each tenant 
family was under the obligation to send two sons for one year each and two daughters for two 
years each to work as servants in M.’s household (p. 407). 
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position of the small holder, constituted the economic lever that pro- 
duced this type of tenantry on a large scale. Such tenants were prob- 
ably already numerous in the seventeenth century but they did not 
become the dominant type until well into the eighteenth.” Since the 
peasant did not relinquish his land until he was destitute, such tenants 
could have had no more economic independence than others. But 
whether they lost their rights in the village when they lost their land 
and became legally, as well as economically, dependent on the landlord 
to the same extent as other tenants is an open question of the greatest 
importance. Until this question is answered there is no way of knowing 
whether the slow growth of capitalism in the Tokugawa period was 
gradually altering the pattern of tenantry, or simply extending among 
the peasants the incidence of legal inequalities that date from an earlier 
time. 





IV 


High as the figures cited earlier on the ratio of tenants to Ayakusho 
seem to be, they by no means show the whole peasant population that 
stood outside the land registers. Entirely omitted in these figures are 
the hereditary servants that were often found in the households of rich 
peasants.” This group appears in the documents under a variety of 
names, but perhaps the most common and certainly the most descrip- 
tive is genin or “low person.” ™ It is impossible to guess how numerous 
the genin were, but there can be no doubt that they were an important 
source of agricultural labor under the older system of landlord man- 
agement. For example, in Makuuchi village, where this system pre- 
vailed until well after the seventeenth century, 14 large holders used 
a total of 38 genin in 1691; and the number of genin to each varied 
roughly according to the size of the holding, with the largest nolder 
in the village using 14 of the 38.” So far as our data on other villages 
go, these figures do not appear exceptional."* With the shift of land- 
lords to the new type of management, there seems to have been a con- 


69 Since this type of tenant is clearly the product of the intrusion of money economy in the 
village, it is found most commonly in the more economically advanced regions—the area along 
the Inland Sea and in the vicinity of cities and towns. 

70 Nihon keizaishi jiten, 1, pp. 470-71. 

71 Among others: zusa, fudai, shojii, hikan, z6nin. 

72 Fujita, Néminz6, pp. 190-91. 

73 See the figures for twelve villages in Shinano Province in Ichikawa Oichiré, ‘Edo jidai no 
ndka no jinteki kései no henka,” Rekishi gaku kenkyu, No. 147 (September, 1950), pp. 36-37. 
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siderable decline in the number of genin."* What generally happened to 
these people is unknown, but, sometimes at least, the landlord made 
them tenants. Since this appears to have occurred even under the older 
form of management, it is not unlikely that systematic investigation 
would reveal in this practice an important institutional root of tenantry. 

Very little is known for certain of the evolution of the genin, and his 
status even in the Tokugawa period is shadowy. The most plausible 
theory is that the genim developed from the numerous class of slaves 
known to Japan’s early history and that their more recent ancestors, at 
least in some cases, had been military servants.’” That many landhold- 
ing families in whose households they are found bore arms earlier, and 
that some of the various names by which the genin were called were 
common names for the lowest class of military retainer from the Kama- 
kura period on, are facts that tend to confirm this theory. Like the 
tenant, the gemin had no public standing in the village, and his rights 
were defined by his relations to his master. Although he was handed 
down in a single family from father to son like any other piece of 
property, it is the opinion of one of Japan’s outstanding social and legal 
historians that he could not be transferred to a new master against his 
will.“* Perhaps the best way of describing the genin’s position is as an 
inferior member of the master’s family. One of the distinctive features 
of the Japanese family is its capacity for almost indefinite expansion to 
include not only remote relatives within its lines of authority, but per- 
sons having no blood or marriage relationship to the family at all. In- 
deed, not infrequently the genin was formally incorporated in the 
family: he worshipped the family ancestors, owed loyalty and obedience 
to the head of the family, and in return received such protection as the 
family accorded members of inferior standing.” 


ores | 


V 


Although the most recent Japanese studies have left important prob- 
lems regarding the peasantry still unsolved, they have nonetheless 


74 For figures showing this decline in various villages, see: Furushima, “Kinai ndgy6 to kisei 
jinushi,” p. 10; Ichikawa, p. 34; and Suzuki, pp. 40-41. 

75 For this view, Takigawa Masajir6, Nihon shakai shi (Tokyo, 1946), pp. 214-15. Takigawa’s 
study of family registers of the Nara period suggests that somewhere between 5 and 10 per 
cent of the population at that time were slaves. Ono, Nihon shden-sei shiron (Tokyo, 1943), 
pp. 31-32. 

76 Takigawa, p. 219. 

77 Aruga, p. 354 ff. 
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established the main lines of a picture that is not likely to be radically 
altered. The peasants were not the homogeneous class depicted by the 
Confucianists. Peasant society itself was a pyramid of wealth and power 
and legal rights that rose from the tenant and genin at the bottom 
through small and middling landholders to what might be called a 
class of wealthy peasants at the top. Nor was this pyramid a recent 
structure, the work of capitalism in placing one peasant over another. 
’ Rather it was the survival from an earlier age in which men were raised 
and lowered in society by force of land and arms, not by the power of 
money. 

I should like to suggest, in very general and tentative terms, the pos- 
sible bearing of this picture of the peasantry on the two interpretive 
problems mentioned in the introductory section of this paper, with a 
warning to the reader that some of the inferences to be made go beyond 
the evidence available at present. 

The persistent docility of the peasantry, in a country where peasants 
even today number almost half the population, is a fact of obvious and 
immense significance. Most students would agree, I believe, that this 
political and social passivity has provided an extraordinarily solid base 
for authoritarian government and support for social policies of the 
most conservative order for the past four centuries at least. To inculcate 
and enforce such discipline among peasants who, in general, have been 
held consistently at the ragged edge of starvation implies some ex- 
tremely efficient system of social and political control. I would suggest 
that this system was composed in part of the following elements. (1) 
The peasantry was divided against itself by arrangements in which 
one peasant exploited the labor of another and in which the upper 
layer of the peasantry was in fact an adjunct of the ruling class, sharing 
in the economic benefits of the regime and in the administration of the 
country so that any prospective peasant uprising would find this group 
—the wealthy and literate families of the village—aligned solidly 
against it. (2) This group sprang partly from the warrior class: in its 
ranks were many men who had run local affairs by a combination of 
land and arms for centuries; and although it was disarmed at the end 
of the sixteenth century, its local authority was by no means weakened, 
for it was now supported by the armies of a feudal lord. (3) Despite the 
spectacular changes effected in other spheres, the Meiji restoration 
passed over the village without disturbing the distribution of power or 
the system by which land was exploited. Thus, the Japanese landlords 
of modern times, taken as a whole, were not a new and precariously 
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dominant group thrown up by the impact of capitalism on the village 
but a class whose habit of power goes back to the formative period of 
Japanese feudalism. 

The other interpretive problem concerns the need for finding a more 
satisfactory social and economic explanation of the Meiji restoration. 
Specifically, the participation of some other class than the low-ranking 
samurai is needed to explain both the nature and the success of the 
restoration. Without denying the leading political role to the samuraz, 
it is possible to believe that decisive~outside support came from the 
wealthy peasants.’* That such a class existed and that it was accustomed 
to playing a political role is certain. Moreover, as rural industrialists, 
local merchants and moneylenders (roles the larger holders developed 
after the beginning of the eighteenth century), and as heavy taxpayers, 
the members of this class had cause to be dissatisfied with the Tokugawa 
system. Indeed, much of the “progressive” legislation of the restoration 
government—the abolition of legal classes, the removal of restrictions 
on the use and sale of land, the abolition of official trading monopolies, 
the commutation of samurai pensions—can most readily be explained 
as reflecting the interests and aspirations of this group. There is, more- 
over, direct positive evidence of the participation of a considerable 
number of peasant leaders in the restoration movement.” 

But, it may be asked, how does one account then for the generally 
conservative character of the restoration? To put the question differ- 
ently, why should this class of wealthy farmers have surrendered top 
leadership to the samurai, thus almost wholly excluding themselves 
from positions of power in the restoration government, rather than 
leading a popular revolutionary movement? Partly, the alliance with 
the samurai was a necessary stratagem (conscious or not) to split the 
military class. Partly, it was dictated by the nature of Tokugawa polit- 
ical institutions, which permitted the samurai alone the necessary free- 
dom of movement to organize a nation-wide, conspiratorial movement. 
But as important as either of these factors was the interest of the 
wealthy farmers themselves. Socially, they were more nearly akin to 


78 Nobutaka Ike has emphasized the role of the wealthy peasants in the restoration, partic- 
ularly those who had interests in rural industry. The Beginnings of Political Democracy in 
Japan (Baltimore, 1950), pp. 11-21. 

79 The evidence on this point has never been treated systematically, to my knowledge. There 
is, however, a good deal of very important scattered evidence; see particularly, Toyama Shigeki, 
“Sonno ji shiso to nashanarizumu,” Sonjd shisé to zettai shugi, ed. Toyo bunka kenkyijo, 
(Tokyo, 1948), pp. 28-30; and Tanaka Sdgor6, Meiji ishin undé jimbutsu ké (Tokyo, 1941), 
pp. 111-31. 
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the samurai than to the ordinary peasant—the small holder and tenant. 
Moreover, if they were being forced by their expanding interests to 
free themselves from thé eonomic and social restrictions placed on them, 
they were under the necessity, at the same time, of conserving their 
hold on the land and the system of exploiting it. Thus they were simul- 
taneously revolutionary and conservative. While they were intent on 
finding means of changing leadership and policy at the top, they were 
determined to avoid the violent overthrow of the regime from below 
with the terrible risk of social revolution that entailed. 





Tuomas C. SmitH, Stanford University 





France and the American Market 
in Naval Timber and Masts, 1776-1786 * 


HE poor quality of western European forests as sources of masts 

and the depletion of oak forests in Britain and France during the 
eighteenth century forced the two principal maritime powers to im- 
port naval timber and to seek far afield for naval masts. Both Britain 
and France gradually were forced to increase their imports of timber 
from neighboring states and the Baltic market. The acquisition of 
masts for naval vessels involved even greater dependence on markets 
overseas. Masting trees were sparsely scattered in western Europe; the 
British Isles produced none. France took some masts from forests in 
the Pyrenees, Auvergne, Alsace, and Dauphiné, but they were limited 
in quantity, lacking in flexibility, and were often condemned for their 
propensity to early brittleness and rot. Masts imported from French 
colonies in North America proved unsatisfactory in both cost and 
quality.” Until the last quarter of the eighteenth century Britain en- 
joyed an advantage over France in the acquisition of colonial North 
American mast supplies, since the forests of New England produced 
excellent masts of extraordinary size. Britain’s imports from New 


* The writer’s research in French archives was made possible by a generous grant from the 
United States Educational Commission for France. 

1 Although Auvergne masts were condemned for bad quality by Seignelay as early as 1680, 
their exploitation continued intermittently until, in 1740, it was officially declared that they 
should be used only when others were not available; in 1782 the Conseil de la Marine at Brest 
declared that they “could not be employed in any case.” G. 184 (Marine) Seignelay to Colbert, 
May 9, 1680; René Mémain, La Marine de guerre sous Louis XIV (Paris, 1937), pp. 624-253 
sE2 18 (Marine: Rochefort), “Extrait du proces verbal du 7® Septembre 1740”; D? 16 
(Marine), Dubois to Castries, January 23, 1786. Pyrenees fir was generally the most satis- 
factory of domestic masting trees, but heavy exploitations from that source in the 1760's 
produced great numbers of worthless spars and masts. Not one of the 534 Pyrenees masts de- 
livered to the arsenals in 1764 was considered fit for naval use. B! 74 (Marine), fols. 179-84. 
Quality improved in 1766 and 1768, but rejects remained numerous. Masts taken from the 
forests of Alsace were even more unreliable; in May 1775, twelve ships whose Alsacian masts 
had been condemned lay in the harbor at Toulon. B1 74 (Marine), fol. 166; 5E2 11 (Marine: 
Rochefort), “Extrait et proces verbal,’ February 19, 1768; B® 627 (Marine), fols. 230-31; 
B3 622 (Marine), fol. 124; B1 71 (Marine), fol. 106. 

2French mast exploitations in Canada, begun in the 1660’s by Talon, were continued 
intermittently until 1731, when the importation of Canadian masts for the navy was stopped. 
Concerning the decision to halt importations in 1731: C 11 A. 55 (Colonies), fols. 218, 221, 
228; 1E 116 (Marine: Rochefort), letters of Maurepas to Beauharnais, dated January 1-13 
inclusive and February 3, 1732; Joseph-Noél Fauteux, Essai sur l'industrie au Canada sous le 
régime francais (Quebec, 1927), I, 209-11. 
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England, under a Royal Navy monopoly, satisfied a sizable part of 
her needs and reduced the British navy’s importation of Baltic mast 
supplies by perhaps one third in the early 1770's. The American Revo- 
lution, however, abruptly ended Britain’s monopoly of American masts. 
The rebellious colonists halted British imports and opened the splendid 
pine forests of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine to French 
naval exploitation.* 

The British navy’s loss was a great potential gain for France. The 
process of buying and importing naval stores from the Baltic market 
was, for the French, a highly distasteful and often a very difficult af- 
fair. The depletion of northern European forests during the eighteenth 
century coupled with the growth of maritime activity in western 
Europe intensified buyer competition for the highly esteemed Baltic 
masts and greatly increased their price.* Dutch and English merchants, 
who dominated northern trade, were especially strong at Riga and St. 
Petersburg where France was forced to seek for masts of finest quality. 
At those two ports, French merchants had little influence and French 
naval buyers were nearly always compelled to commission Dutch or 
English intermediaries to buy for them. There was strong suspicion 
among the French that such commissioners served the British interest 





better than the French.” To these difficulties, the virtual absence of 
French commercial shipping in the Baltic added the distasteful neces- 
sity of employing foreign bottoms to ship the northern masts to 
France.° Nor was this all. In times of war the British enemy, lying di- 


3 The above material on the British navy from: Robert G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power: 
The Timber Problem of the Royal Navy, 1652-1862 (Cambridge, 1926), passim. 

4 Albion, Forests and Sea Power, pp. 144-45, and passim. As early as 1740, the French 
blamed depletion of the forests for the difficulty of obtaining northern masts of over twenty- 
four palms; by 1770, all masts of the larger sizes were described as rare in northern forests. 
In 1771, the Polish forests accessible to the Baltic were said to be exhausted, and the mast 
merchants of Riga were buying their supplies in the Ukraine. B1 71 (Marine), fol. 211; B1 80 
(Marine), fols. 21-32, 213; B® 627 (Marine), fols. 234-35; Marbault, Essai sur le commerce 
de Russie (Amsterdam, 1777), p. 503 ff. 

5 The French often employed Hope and Company of Amsterdam as commission agents for 
mast purchases before 1770. Thereafter, the English houses of Wale-Pierson and Collins were 
frequently employed in spite of the fact that the Collins buyers were believed to be “entirely 
devoted to their nation and opposed to our [French] interests.” B1 99 (Marine), fols. 35-36; 
D2? 8 (Marine), fols. 107-8; B? 448 (Marine), “Memoire contenant les remarques sur le 
commerce et la navigation de la Baltique,” dated 1784. On English dealings with Wale-Pierson 
in the 1770's, see Albion, Forests and Sea Power, pp. 287-88. 

6In 1767 only ten French vessels were among the 8,495 ships which passed the Sound, 
and 1768 saw only six French among the 6,493 registered at Elsinore. Yet, in that period, 
France was drawing heavily on northern ports for naval stores and other merchandise. No 
less than 205 non-French ships left the Baltic in 1768 carrying wood products and hemp to 
France, and the cargoes of at least thirty-three of those foreign vessels were destined for French 
naval arsenals. Mémoires et documents pour servir a l'histoire du commerce et de l'industrie en 
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rectly athwart the Baltic lines of mast supply, could halt sea-borne 
shipments en route for France. With ample reason, French naval of- 
ficials could view the forests of New England as attractive new re- 
sources for naval masts. France, however, was slow to take advantage 
of the opportunity to gain by Britain’s loss. 

Although the shipment of New England masts to British naval dock- 
yards was halted in the summer of 1775," the French could not openly 
contract for such stores until the colonies avowed independence as the 
object of their struggle. Even after the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, the French pretense of nonintervention in Britain’s imperial 
affairs and the surveillance of British sea power in North America pre- 
vented the development of transatlantic traffic in naval stores. American 
merchants, between 1776 and 1778, showed considerable interest in the 
possibility of such a traffic, but as Silas Deane observed in November 
1776, “few are disposed to venture until the close of this campaign.” * 

The “campaign” was not concluded until 1783. Although the treaties 
of alliance and commerce of 1778 removed the diplomatic barriers to 
mast traffic between France and North America and actually consti- 
tuted an invitation to the French navy to draw from Britain’s erstwhile 
forest preserves, the predominance of British sea power in American 
waters during most of the war made it difficult for France to accept 
that invitation and still more difficult for American merchants to as- 
sume the risk of shipping masts to France. Nevertheless, the war period 
did produce some correspondence, some negotiation, and at least one 
contract between the French navy and merchants of American naval 
stores. 

Between 1778 and 1780 the navy received several propositions from 
New England merchants for the delivery of American masts. One such 
offer came from John Langdon, merchant of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, who offered to furnish masts at a commission of 5 per cent.’ “The 
British Navy,” Langdon urged, “were [sic] in most Part furnished 
with Masts from this Port. I have lately furnished the Count d’Estaing’s 
Squadron with all their Masts.” *° A second enterprising Portsmouth 
merchant, named Gardner, addressed the navy at about the same time 
France. Quatriéme série, ed. Julien Hayem (Paris, 1916), pp. 234-35; B? 429 (Marine), “Navires 


qui ont passer et repasser le Sund de la France et pour la France [in 1768],” dated February 
14, 1769. 

7 Albion, Forests and Sea Power, p. 285. 

8 Peter Force, American Archives: Fifth Series. (Washington, 1848-52). III, column 883. 

9 B7 459 (Marine), Letter from Franklin, Lee and Adams, dated Passy, December 25, 1778, 
transmitting Langdon’s letter, dated Portsmouth, October 21, 1778. 

10 B7 459 (Marine). 
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with similar offers. At least one further proposal was received in the 
summer of 1780 when J. Loring Austin visited France in an effort to 
obtain a loan of £150,000 for the state of Massachusetts. Austin offered 
to secure and repay the proposed loan with deliveries of Massachusetts 
masts.” None of these offers was accepted. 

In 1780, when the Austin proposals were made, the execution of a 
contract for North American masts was impossible because of the risks 
involved in transatlantic shipment; the offers of 1778 from Langdon 
and Gardner were declined on the strength of an earlier proposition 
by M. Le Ray de Chaumont.’” Chaumont, “a man of large affairs and 
a contractor of note,” ** was a partner of the American Commissioner 
Silas Deane. Sometime before December 1778, Deane, Chaumont, and 
their associates offered to supply the navy with Maine masts.'* Gabriel 
de Sartines, then Secretary of State for the Navy, was favorably dis- 
posed to their offers *° and, when later offers were received from Lang- 
don and other American merchants, he indicated his intention to deal 
exclusively with Deane and Chaumont.”® 

In mid-December 1778, Sartines sent Chaumont the draft of a con- 
tract, asking him “to propose prices appearing suitable to the interests 
of the Company and the King,” but as late as February 27, 1779, the 
navy had no response." This and the later delays in contract negotia- 
tions were probably occasioned by the necessity, on the part of Deane 
and Chaumont, of communicating with America.”* In any case, the 





11 B4 172 (Marine), fols. 306-7. 

12 B1 92 (Marine), fols. 5, 8. 

13 Thomas P. Abernethy, “Commercial Activities of Silas Deane in France,” A.H.R., 1934, 
p. 478. 

14. B1 92 (Marine), fol. 8; Duer Papers: Letterbook on Duer Timber Contracts, 1774-1178; 
The Deane Papers, 1774-1790 (Collections of the New York Historical Society; New York, 
1887-1891), Deane to Le Ray de Chaumont, February 28, 1783, V, 132-33. 

15 The Chaumont-Deane enterprise had the “approbation” of Conrad Gérard, Chief Secre- 
tary to Vergennes and French Minister to America, who “recommended it to the ministers.” 
Deane Papers, Deane to John Jay, February 28, 1783; Deane to Robert Morris, October 19, 1783, 
V, 140-41, 205-6. 

16 Bl 92 (Marine), fol. 5. 

17 Bl g2 (Marine). 

18 Colonel William Duer of New York, who contracted to supply the British navy with 
masts in 1768 and was negotiating for another contract of the same sort as late as 1774, was 
one of the principal partners in America. James Wilson and Mark Bird, both of Pennsylvania, 
were also associated with the enterprise. The associates negotiated, through Deane, with Spain 
as well as with France, for the sale of American masts. Duer Papers: Letterbook on Duer 
Timber Contracts, 1774-1778; Deane Papers, Deane to William Duer, June 4, 1780, IV, 168 
and passim; Joseph S. Davis, Essays on the Earlier History of American Corporations (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1917), pp. 113-20. 
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Chaumont-Deane-Duer associates were not actually offered a contract 
until the summer of 1780, when the navy agreed to the terms proposed 
“on condition that the first three cargoes pass examination.” * Since, 
as Deane himself remarked, convoys were not then available, no cargoes 
could be brought to France “even if they could be procured in Amer- 
ica.” *° It was apparent that the execution of the contract would have 
to await the end of hostilities.** Chaumont and Deane made no de- 
liveries to French naval dockyards during (or after) the war,” and 
there is evidence for believing that no shipment of American masts 
reached French naval building yards from any source before the end 
of the war.” The only American timber and masts employed by the 
navy during the war appear to have been those occasionally used to 
refit French vessels damaged during campaigns in American waters.” 
French arsenals derived little or no direct benefit, before 1783, from 
the collapse of Britain’s monopoly of North American forests. 


19 Deane Papers, Deane to William Duer, August 23, 1780, IV, 190, and Deane to James 
Wilson, May 11, 1781, V, 316-17. 

20 Deane Papers, Deane to James Wilson, May 11, 1781, V, 316-17. In expressing doubt 
that masts could be procured from America, Deane was probably referring to the difficulty of 
obtaining masts from Maine (where he and his associates intended to buy their supplies) after 
Falmouth (Portland) was burned in 1775 or while a British garrison was established at 
Penobscot Bay (Castine was occupied, 1779-83). 

21 “The mast contract,’ wrote Deane in September 1780, “may be relied upon, but... 
it will be of no purpose to expend more money on the subject until the peace.” Deane Papers, 
Deane to William Duer, September 28, 1780, IV, 235. 

22 After the war Silas Deane, who had advanced large sums to Chaumont, Duer, and James 
Wilson, sought desperately to encourage his partners to execute the contract or repay his ad- 
vances, but the financial embarrassment of Chaumont and the estrangement of Duer, who, 
significantly, helped to attach opprobrium to Deane, thwarted the latter’s efforts. There appears 
to have been no opposition in 1783 on the part of the Maréchal de Castries (minister of the 
navy), to execution of the contract on the terms arranged in 1780 by his ministerial predecessor. 

23 After the war, port officials at Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon engaged in a rather heated 
verbal struggle, some declaring themselves for and most declaring opposition to the employment 
of American masts. In marshalling their arguments on this question they would almost 
certainly have adduced evidence, either pro or con, from the quality of any shipments of 
American masts received during the war, and their failure to make any reference to wartime 
receipts, coupled with their allusions to masts received long before the war, seems to indicate 
that none arrived at the naval dockyards during the years 1778-83. 

24 Several of the Comte d’Estaing’s ships were remasted at Boston in the fall of 1778 (only 
one with an American mast), and several other French naval vessels appear to have been 
refitted at that port later in the war. “Rapport du Comte d’Estaing,” dated November 5, 1778, 
in Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France & Vétablissement des Etats-Unis 
(Paris, 1884-99), III, 459. Three cargoes of masts and other naval stores were prepared at 
Boston for shipment in 1782, but they were destined for the West Indies. B? 460 (Marine), 
Letombe to Castries, June 15 and 30, 1782. Albion found evidence that three cargoes of masts 
were shipped from Portsmouth to France between 1775 and 1777; our evidence seems to 
authorize the conjecture that those three shipments went to French commercial ports. Albion, 
Forests and Sea Power, p. 278. 
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The war period did very little to dispel the almost total ignorance 
then prevailing among naval officials in France concerning the quality 
of forest resources open to exploitation in America. The mast experts 
at French dockyards had little or no opportunity to inspect and com- 
pare American masts with those from other sources of supply. Oc- 
casionally, vessels arrived at French arsenals equipped with American 
masts or spars, but the inspection of a few isolated vessels could scarcely 
serve as a basis for judging the products of millions of acres of Ameri- 
can forest. 

In the postwar period a few French naval officials, aware of their 
own ignorance and interested in the potentialities of the new American 
source of supply, urged the acquisition of more definite information 
concerning the quality and cost of American masts and the possi- 
bilities of contracting for deliveries.” The Maréchal de Castries, min- 
ister of the navy from 1780 to 1786, was among those most actively 
interested in these possibilities; he sought information with vigor and 
hoped that Britain’s former coloni¢s might supply not only masts but 
also curved timber and knees which were becoming very rare in 
French forests.”° 

Writing to French consuls in America in 1784, the minister ordered 
that information be sent to France concerning the quality of naval 
stores available and the possibilities for exploitation. In reply, the min- 
ister was informed, by one consul, that “many of the provinces of North 
America produce, at much lower cost, masts of quality and dimensions 
comparable to the finest Russian masts.” *’ The reports of the consuls 
were varied, some optimistic and some pessimistic, concerning the pos- 
sibilities for exploitation. But the reports were of a general nature, ill- 
calculated to provide the precisions the minister sought. The consuls 
were not experts on timber and masts. 

In the summer of 1784, Castries also asked the counsel of intendants 
and commandants of the ports. “You are aware,” he wrote, “of the 
advantages of profiting from the [ American] resources if they are really 
as valuable as they appear to be.” He solicited “any exact information 
on the subject” of American naval stores and urged the dockyard 
officials to make known their “opinions on the quality of American 
masts.” ** 





25 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 29; D3 10 (Marine), fols. 96-97; 1A! 94 (Marine: Toulon), fols. 
132-33, 360. 

26 rE 229 (Marine: Rochefort), fols. 132-33; 1A1 94 (Marine: Toulon), fol. 360. 

27 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 29; 1E 229 (Marine: Rochefort), fols. 132-33. 

28 rE 229 (Marine: Rochefort), fols. 132-33; 1A! 94 (Marine: Toulon), fols. 427-28. 
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The administrators of the arsenals were, in general, unfavorably pre- 
disposed toward masts from America, a fact of which Castries was 
forewarned. Reports from the arsenals confirmed the prognostication. 
Port officials expressed the conviction that the masts available in 
America were of inferior quality and a very dubious resource. 

The best substantiated opinions came from Brest, where the quality 
of the masts and timber in the America, a New England built ship 
of the line newly arrived in France as a gift of the American Con- 
gress,” was the principal basis of judgment. Being the first vessel of 
her size and class constructed in the colonies, the America suffered 
many defects, not only in design, but in the quality of her masts and 
timbers which, if they were considered suitable by her American build- 
ers, certainly did not pass muster before the experienced and scrupu- 
lous eyes of French inspectors at Brest. In comparing the America 
with French-built ships, the French had “grave reproaches” for the 
American vessel. The masts, they were convinced, were insufficiently 
resinous and pliant, and easily breakable. Such masts, it was said, “tend 
to prove” that North American trees, “when employed as masts, will 
endure no more than three or four years.” *° “I do not think,” wrote 
the ordonnateur at Brest in July 1784, “that it would be advantageous 
to stock these masts in our European arsenals.” ** 

The officials at Rochefort condemned American masts even more 
severely than their colleagues at Brest, on the basis of more shadowy 
evidence, and indicated in the strongest terms their preference for 
Riga masts.” A dissenting voice came from Toulon, where the in- 
tendant Malouet and the commandant Fabry were divided on this, as 
on most other questions of naval adminstration. Malouet, the only 
ranking port official who unequivocally supported the idea of em- 
ploying American masts, based his opinion on the quality of “a con- 
siderable cargo” of masts from Boston, inspected by him in 1768. 
On the other hand, the commandant Fabry, who opposed the employ- 


29 The America, designed to serve as a seventy-four in the navy of the Continental Con- 
gress, was laid down at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the spring of 1777, but lack of funds 
and skilled labor delayed and frequently interrupted construction. The hull was finally launched 
in May 1780, but the vessel was not completed until 1782. As a gesture of friendship, Con- 
gress gave the ship to France (September 1782) to replace the French ship of the line Mag- 
nifique, which was wrecked at Boston in 1782. B4 185 (Marine), fols. 305-6; Naval Records of 
the American Revolution (Washington, D.C., 1906), pp. 68, 73, 128, 133, 137, 152; Gardner 
W. Allen, 4 Naval History of the American Revolution (Boston, 1913), I, pp. 183-84, 223; 
II, 609-11; Pierre Le Conte, Répertoire des navires de guerre francais (Cherbourg, 1932), p. 30. 

30 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 32. 

31 B3 757 (Marine), fols. 156-57. 

32 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 32. 

33 B3 763 (Marine), fols. 183-84; B1 99 (Marine), fol. 32. 
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ment of American masts, based his judgment on the quality of certain 
masts and spars used to refit French ships in American waters, which 
he had inspected when the ships returned to French ports.** 

These opinions, nearly unanimous though they were in opposition 
to the importation of supplies from America, did not decide the min- 
ister against such importations. He apparently recognized the opinions 
of his advisers, one and all, for what they were: judgments based, if 
not on prejudice, on nothing more than a limited familiarity with 
samples from North American forests. None knew the extent, variety, 
and quality of the forest resources available. Not one of the port off- 
cials had surveyed or inspected the forests himself. The French consuls 
in America were not competent to judge timber and masting trees, 
and their generalized opinions in the matter were not reliable. The 
minister had, in fact, no counselor who possessed at once the technical 
competence and forest experience in America essential as the basis for 
judgment. The minister was torn, as he said, “between the fear of 
neglecting the resources offered, and the inconvenience of assembling 
supplies which would be useless at the moment of need.” *° 

Meanwhile, several new offers had been received from citizens of 
the new American republic, proposing the sale of naval timber and 
masts to the navy. Among them was one from General Nathanael 
Greene, who sought to market live oak timber from his Cumberland 
Island property off the Georgia coast.*° The navy, apparently, knew 
little of the timber he offered for sale. Nevertheless, the minister or- 
dered a ship dispatched to bring back a cargo in the expectation that 
the shipment would disclose something of timber quality at that source 
of supply. But when the ship arrived in Georgia, no Cumberland Island 
timber had been prepared; since the captain of the French vessel was 
under strict orders to accept nothing but Cumberland timber, he felt 
obliged to decline an offer of pieces, already cut, from nearby St. 
Sapello Island, and returned to France with an empty ship.*” 

Other offers proposing the shipment of masts were more coldly re- 
ceived, particularly at the naval dockyards, than the offer of Georgia 
timber. In July 1784 M. de Langristan of Brest, writing to the minister, 
expressed “doubt that the proposals made for the extraction of Ameri- 
can masts . . . could be an advantageous resource.” ** Nathaniel Tracy 


34 B3 763 (Marine), fols. 183-84. 
35 B1 99 (Marine), fol. 55. 

36 B3 788 (Marine), fols. 367-69. 
37 B3 788 (Marine), fols. 367-69. 
38 B3 757 (Marine), fol. 156. 
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of Newburyport, Massachusetts, offered to deliver masts in the summer 
of 1784, but his offer was declined.*® Meanwhile John Holker, a French- 
born merchant who had had extensive contractual dealings in America 
during the war, shipped a cargo of masts and timber to France from 
Philadelphia, apparently as a speculative venture without contractual 
prearrangements. His ship arrived at Brest apparently unexpected, but, 
after a delay involved in communicating with Versailles, the Brest au- 
thorities received authorization to accept delivery.*° The dockyard in- 
spectors accepted only the timber; ** without exception the masts were 
rejected on the ground that they were defective or totally useless for 
naval purposes.*” Meanwhile, Nathaniel Tracy, who was then in France, 
ordered his American agent to ship a cargo of masts which arrived 
only a few months after the Holker shipment. But Tracy was de- 
ceived by his agent, who sent “a parcel of refuse masts that were fit 
only for firewood.” ** When the scrupulous eyes of French inspectors 
at Brest fell on this shipment, which Tracy had promised would be 
composed of “the best in the United States,” ** the effect can well be 
imagined. Of the whole cargo, only one piece was accepted by the in- 
spectors, and that for experimental purposes.*° The rest were de- 
scribed as “generally defective”; condemned as useless, they were sold 
at Le Havre for 250 livres.** The inspectors believed that the shipment 
comprised masts “rejected by the English . . . taken from very bad 
land” and of “very ancient cut.” ** 

Those two cargoes of masts, the Holker and Tracy shipments, dealt 
devastating blows to the possibilities of large-scale mast importations 
by France from America. The most pessimistic and unfavorable opin- 


39 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 71. 

40 B3 757 (Marine), fol. 290. 

41 bid., fols. 290-91. The timber ranged in quality from excellent to poor, but was accepted 
in entirety in order to diminish Holker’s large existing debt to the King. Even inferior timber 
could be used in many works within the dockyard; inferior masts had far more limited use- 
fulness. 

42 Ibid., fol. 290. After a “scrupulous examination,” the masts were deemed “entirely de- 
fective . . . split, rotted, warped and knotty . . . with large grain and very open pores denoting 
susceptibility to early loss of resin, and finally, they are very inferior in quality to masts of 
the north.” Formal judgment of the Conseil de la marine at Brest in B? 756 (Marine), fol. 130. 

43 Thomas L. Lee, “The Tracy Family of Newburyport.” Essex Historical Collections (Salem, 
1921), XVII, 64-65. 

44 B7 461 (Marine), “Considerations sur quelques objets qui interessent particulierement la 
marine du roi” (1788). 

45 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 71; B® 757 (Marine), fols. 290—91. 

46 Tee The Tracy Family, p. 65. 
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ions of American forest resources seemed justified. The reputation of 
American masts was brought to low ebb, and the well-established pref-. 
erence for the masts of northern Europe was fortified. 

But the minister, the Maréchal de Castries, was persistent and hard 
to convince. He knew, of course, that France could reap large benefit 
if American naval stores of satisfactory quality could be introduced 
for French naval use. In his mind the conviction remained, strengthened 
by the hasty explanations of Nathaniel Tracy ** and by the arrival of 
some samples of Georgia live oak timber of excellent quality,” that 
the navy could not condemn in entirety the forest resources which 
Britain had used for over eighty years. The minister’s intention to send 
an inspector to America, for which plans were afoot even before the 
defective cargoes arrived, was not abandoned. 

It could be imagined, were it not proved by the evidence, that the 
scheduled inspection mission to America would be an unpopular enter- 
prise, not apt to attract a host of volunteers from the ranks of skeptics 
at the ports. Among individual inspectors there was some recalcitrance. 
One candidate for the post insisted on a huge increase in salary and per 
diem if he undertook the trip.” Ill health was a common complaint 
among possible appointees. One inspector, “certainly the most proper 
for this mission,” complained that “his chest could not sustain the 
rigors” of the American climate; the Sieur Nion also complained of 
the “delicacy of his chest” and added that he could no longer mount 
a horse, certainly, he asserted, a disqualification for a North American 
traveler.” 

The Sieur Rolland, sous-ingenieur constructeur at Brest, apparently 
had no objection on grounds of health, but his qualifications, so the: 
minister was informed, were not of the best. For the mission to America, 
Castries sought a man qualified to judge the quality of timber and 
masts, not simply as they looked in the dockyards, but as they ap- 
peared as standing trees in the forest. Rolland had long been a mast 
inspector at Brest, but had had no experience in the forests. The ordon- 
nateur at Brest declared that he did “not possess, perhaps, the experi-- 
ence necessary to inspect a tree, identify its leaves and bark, and judge: 





48 Lee, The Tracy Family, pp. 64-65. 

49 “John Marqueen,” an inhabitant of Georgia and proprietor of the islands of Sapello and’ 
Blackbird, sent three pieces of live oak timber to France by the packet as samples to support his. 
contract offers; the timbers were of excellent quality. They “left no doubt as to the preference. 
that Georgian oak merits” at the arsenals. B3 788 (Marine), fol. 367-68. 

50 Bl 99 (Marine), fol. 83. 

51 Ibid., fols. 55, 67, 70; B? 755 (Marine), fol. 76. 
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its properties.” “I think,” said the ordonnateur, “that it would perhaps 
be possible to find a man in the other dockyards who has all the knowl- 
edge required for a mission of such importance.” ** Nevertheless, the 
choice fell on the Sieur Rolland. , 

Rolland arrived in New England during the spring or early summer 
of 1785 and began his forest survey in Maine. He worked, apparently, 
with considerable care in the New England area, writing at least a 
dozen reports on the forests of Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts over a period of about eighteen months. The remaining nine 
months of his survey carried him through many states and as far south 
as Georgia. 

During the early stages at least, of his inspection tour, Rolland’s 
ignorance of the English language must have been a serious obstacle, 
and there were other difficulties as well. He was alone, and his inspec- 
tion of the forests, vast as they were, could not be anything but super- 
ficial, particularly when the pressure from France urged him to 
hasten on his way and dispatch frequent reports; a lone inspector 
sent to survey hundreds of square miles of variegated and widely 
scattered forest was bound to give cause for later critics to claim that 
he “penetrated very little into the interior” of the country.* Nor was 
it possible, with such an enormous task at hand, for Rolland to com- 
pose detailed “tree by tree” reports, as had long been the practice of 
inspectors who assessed French domestic forests. There was ample 
reason, both real and imagined, for viewing his reports as inconclusive. 

Yet Rolland’s dispatches conveyed a generally accurate picture of 
American forests as a resource for shipbuilding timber. He found only 
two varieties of American oak suitable for naval construction: the 
white oak of New England and New York,” which he considered 
usable but inferior to the oak of northern Europe, and the live oaks 
of the islands off the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina which, 
he said, were excellent but limited in quantity.°* In entertaining a 
particularly high opinion of southern live oak, Rolland avoided the 
error of the English, whose conservatism and preoccupation with 


52 B1 99 (Marine), fols. 55-56, 59. 

53 B7 460 (Marine), summaries of letters, ranging in date from December 23, 1785, to 
December 15, 1786; D3 16 (Marine), “Precis des memoires envoyes par M. Rolland .. . 
sur les bois que produit la Nouvelle Angleterre et |’Etat de New York,” dated August 14, 1785, 
to November 1786. 

54 BT 461 (Marine), “Considerations sur . . . la Marine” (1788). 

55 D3 16 (Marine), “Precis des memoires envoyes par M. Rolland . . .”; B? 460 (Marine), 
Summaries of Rolland letters; cf., C11 E11 (Colonies), ““Memoire sur L’Amerique Septen- 
trionalle” (1784). 

56 D3 yo (Marine), fols. 114-15; B? 460 (Marine), Rolland report dated June 15, 1787. 
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native English oak had led them to neglect it, and put himself in 
accord with the later opinions of American shipbuilders.™ 

But Rolland’s dispatches conveyed a generally unfavorable, and 
inaccurate, picture of American forests as a resource for masts. He 
believed the forests of New Hampshire and upper New York could 
produce excellent spruce and fir which, though subject to knots, he 
compared favorably with the much-prized products of northern 
Europe.”* However, he was not favorably impressed with the large 
pines of New England which had long been a primary resource for 
the British navy and were, long after, highly favored for the masting 
of naval vessels.°? Since pine masts were not commonly employed by 
the French navy before 1789, Rolland was probably unfavorably pre- 
disposed to the giant pines of the Penobscot and Kennebec regions 
of Maine, which he described as dry, odorless, spongy, and “inad- 
missible for employment as masts.” © The pines of New Hampshire, 
he said, were too knotty.°* With these summary judgments he dis- 
missed the finest masting resources of North America. 

Read as a whole, the Rolland reports conveyed an unfavorable im- 
pression of American forest resources; the bulk of his reports to France 
depreciated possibilities. Most of his time was spent inspecting forests 
that proved worthless or of little use for naval purposes, and his 
reports reflected that fact. Far from emphasizing the suitable resources 
found, he obscured and all but buried his comments on their dis- 
covery in the mass of unfavorable evidence. In France, the opponents 
of American masts could scarcely have accused him of undue favor 
to American resources, or of being misled into excessive optimism by 
self-interested American merchants and forest owners. But if Rolland 
failed to spotlight either the live oaks of Georgia and Carolina, or 
the spruce and white oak of New Hampshire and New York, he never- 
theless pointed to those areas as worthy of French naval interest and 
exploitation. 

But while Rolland was exploring American forests, changing condi- 
tions in France were working against the possibility of importations 
from America. French buyers in the Baltic, in spite of serious diffi- 





57 Albion, Forests and Sea Power, pp. 23, 358. 

58 B7 460 (Marine), summary of Rolland report, dated December 15, 1787; D? 10 (Marine), 
fols. 108-11. 

59 Albion, Forests and Sea Power, pp. 31-32, 245-46, 275-76. 

60 D3 10 (Marine), fol. 104; D? 15 (Marine), “Precis des memoires envoyes par M. 
Rolland . . .” undated. 

61 B7 460 (Marine), Rolland report dated September 29, 1786. 
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culties in 1784-1785, succeeded in accumulating enormous stock- 
piles of northern masts at French arsenals.°? Moreover, before Rol- 
land returned, the pressure for economy reduced the naval budget 
and contributed to rendering the minister of the navy, Castries, un- 
popular. Castries was replaced by the Comte de Luzerne,” during 
whose tenure of office naval expenditures were reduced, and in- 
terest in North American mast and timber importations waned. 

During the Luzerne administration, repeated offers of naval stores 
were received from American merchants and forest owners, including 
at least one from a proprietor seeking to market the excellent live 
oak timber available on his island property off the Georgia shore,” 
but none of the offers was accepted. Memoirs were written and pre- 
sented to the minister representing the great advantages of buying 
masts and other naval stores in America, but no move appears to 
have been made toward contracts for importation.” 

The ignorance and conservatism of many French naval officials 
regarding American forest resources was undoubtedly a great obstacle 
to the importation of timber and masts from North America, and the 
succession of events after 1783, including several instances of irrespon- 
sibility on the part of merchants in America, did much to confirm 
the deep conviction at French naval dockyards that American masts, 
like all masts other than those from northern Europe, were inferior 
in quality. When the America inopportunely arrived at Brest, her 
rotting timbers and masts confirmed many dockyard officials in the 
conviction that American forests had nothing to offer to France. 
The exceptionally bad quality of the Holker and Tracy shipments in 
1784 further substantiated adverse opinion. Before mast and timber 
shipments of acceptable quality reached French naval dockyards from 
North America, the shaky financial foundations of Bourbon admin- 
istration demanded the removal of the extravagant navy minister who 
happened to be the strongest protagonist of American naval stores. 

62 Bl 99 (Marine), fols. 28-78 passim. The dockyard at Brest was stocked with over 6,000 
Baltic masts and 1,600 spars in 1785 . . . a supply of unprecedented size. B5 26 (Marine), 
Inventaire. 

63 The Comte de Luzerne was Governor of Santo Domingo when given the portfolio of 
the navy; from the demise of Castries in 1786 until the arrival of Luzerne in France in 
December 1788, the Comte de Montmorin, then minister of foreign affairs, handled naval 
administration. 

64 Baltic purchases remained on a high level nonetheless. Nearly 800 masts were sent to 
France by the navy’s Baltic contractors in 1788-89. D3 16 (Marine), “Tableau du prix de chaque 
espece de mats expedies de Riga’ (1789). 

65 B3 788 (Marine), fols. 367-69. 


66 B7 461 (Marine), “Considerations sur . . . la marine” (1788). 
67 “Considerations sur . . . la marine.” 
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Multiple causes deprived the French navy, in the last years of the 
ancien régime, of a great forest resource on which Britain had long 
depended and on which she was left free to draw with little hindrance 
from the French. 


Paut Wa.LpEen Bamrorp, Columbia University 











Government Finance 
on the Eve of the Civil War 


INANCIALLY, the Federal Government was more poorly pre- 

pared for war in the early months of 1861 than it had been since 
its establishment. The financial policies of the government in the 
period preceding the war weakened its credit; and this, along with 
the urgency of the conflict, was to make short-term borrowing and 
the printing of paper money attractive but costly wartime expedients. 
Although the failure to finance the war on a sound basis cannot be 
ascribed merely to prewar financial conditions and policies, the stage 
was set by them. The regression to earlier methods of war finance 
began even before the war. 


I 


Both the Revolution and the War of 1812 were badly financed. In 
each of those wars there was inadequate taxation and too great reliance 
upon forms of debt that increased the money supply. In both con- 
flicts the injury to the government’s credit and the depreciation in 
the value of the dollar added enormously to war costs and placed 
a heavy burden upon all classes except those which could adapt to 
or exploit the resulting inflation. 

During the Revolution, stark necessity had compelled a weak na- 
tional government to resort to the printing of bills of credit. Req- 
uisitions upon the states—the only form of taxation possible for the 
Continental Congress—yielded little; receipts from foreign and do- 
mestic loans were far less than the remainder needed to prosecute the 
war; and the Bank of North America, established late in the war, 
could help only with small and temporary advances to the govern- 
ment. The bills of credit circulated as currency and were, in effect, a 
loan forced upon the people. As more and more of them were issued 
they depreciated rapidly until at one time their value was 1,000 to 1 
in terms of specie. The inflation resolved itself in almost complete 
destruction of the government’s credit and general financial collapse.’ 


1 Davis R. Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 12th ed. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1934), pp. 34-59. 
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The government could have been well prepared for the War of 
1812. The probability of conflict had been widely recognized for some 
time before. In eleven of the twelve years preceding the war there 
had been Treasury surpluses, and the Federal debt had been reduced 
by almost half. The ability of the people to bear taxation was great, 
for no internal taxes were then being levied. Yet as war approached, 
Congress refused to tax, and instead authorized loans. Soon after 
war was declared Treasury notes were sold. Bond and note issues 
followed at frequent intervals. Receipts from revenue measures en- 
acted after many delays came too late to sustain the public credit, 
and there was no adequate banking mechanism to which the govern- 
ment could turn for temporary help. As the government’s credit de- 
clined and its bonds could be sold only at greater and greater discounts, 
more and more notes were authorized, the smaller denominations 
entering directly into circulation as currency. The decline in the 
government’s credit and the depreciation of the dollar were so great 
that, according to one authority, for more than $80 million of bonds 
which were sold, only $34 million in specie value was obtained.” 

During the Civil War period, enlightened individuals in both gov- 
ernment and private life were aware of the catastrophe of Revolu- 
tionary finance and the degradation of the government’s credit in 
the War of 1812. Yet those who formulated and carried out the finan- 
cial policies of the Civil War turned away from experience and re- 
peated the major errors of the previous wars. Again Congress failed 
to provide adequate taxation. Again, early in the war, resort was 
had to short-term notes and notes payable on demand. Before the 
first year of war had passed, there began a series of legal-tender issues 
that gave impetus to the rising level of prices and induced wild 
speculation in specie and in many lines of business, enriching a few 
persons at the expense of many. The establishment of the national 
banking system came too late for it to aid the government in any 
substantial way. 

When in September 1865 the gross Federal debt exceeded $2.8 
billion—a staggering sum for those times—over 60 per cent of it was 
represented by short-term notes, some of which were irredeemable. 
Forty per cent of the short-term were legal tender: 14 per cent being 
legal tender, but bearing interest and being redeemable; and 26 per 


2 Ibid., pp. 119-42. 
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cent being legal tender, but bearing no interest, and being irredeem- 
able.* The latter were outright fiat paper money. The longer term part 
of the debt consisted of bonds redeemable in gold, which had been 
sold at par for greatly depreciated paper currency. A considerable 
part of the cost of the war was due solely to the inflationary fiscal 
policies of the government.* The credit of the government was not 
fully restored until fourteen years after the war had ended. 


II 


Between the fiscal years 1856 and 1861, revenues declined from 
$74.1 million to $41.5 million, but expenditures were reduced scarcely 
at all.” The cumulative deficit when the war began was approximately 
$65 million.® Deficit financing began late in 1857. Tariff reduction in 
March of that year and the panic that began in August marked a 
transition in government finance from eight years of surplus to eight 
years of deficit. Under the Tariff Act of 1857 many raw materials 
were placed on the free list, and the rates on manufactured goods were 
generally reduced to the lowest level since 1815." As a result of the 
panic and the ensuing depression, imports declined sharply and 
Treasury receipts fell off correspondingly, for customs duties were 
nine tenths of the government’s total revenue. The deficiency was met 
for a time by the sale of $20 million one-year Treasury notes. Each 
year these notes were reissued as they came due, and no attempt was 
made to fund them until late in 1860.° 

That long-term borrowing was possible is seen in the placement of 
the loan of 1858. To obtain additional funds to sustain the Treasury, 
Congress authorized a $20 million fifteen-year 5 per cent loan,’ one 


3 Cf., Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances (hereinafter 
referred to as Treasury Report), 1867, pp. iii-iv. 

4 Wesley Clair Mitchell, 4 History of the Greenbacks (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1903), p. 419; and Don C. Barrett, The Greenbacks and Resumption of Specie Pay- 
ments (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), p. 72. 

5 Average annual expenditures, 1857-61, were $68.1 million, compared with expenditures of 
$69.6 million in 1856. Treasury Report, 1946, pp. 367, 369. 

6 Estimate based on data in idem; and Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, July 4, 1861, 
Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 37th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 18. 

TF. W. Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States, 8th ed. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1931), p. 157. 

8 Rafael A. Bayley, The National Loans of the United States, from July 4, 1776 to June 30, 
1880, 2d ed. (United States Government Printing Office, 1882), pp. 74-75. 

911 Stat. 365 (June 14, 1858). 
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half of which was negotiated before December 1858.’° By July 1859 
nearly all the balance had been sold."* The entire issue brought 
premiums ranging from 2 to 7 per cent.” Congress did nothing, how- 
ever, to increase the revenue. Hope prevailed that there would be a 
revival of business, an increase in imports, and restoration of the 
government’s income to a level that would permit payment of the 
notes and reduction of the funded debt.** The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Howell Cobb, did not want to add the amount of the notes 
originally issued in 1857 to the permanent debt by funding them, yet 
he realized that it would not be feasible to attempt to redeem them 
all in one year. He urged a revision of the tariff so that it would yield 
sufficient revenue to allow gradual redemption of the notes.* But 
Congress took no action until the spring of 1860. At that time a bill 
providing moderately higher duties passed the House, but was not 
taken up by the Senate before adjournment. 

On June 22, 1860, Congress authorized the issue of $21 million of 
bonds to bear not more than 6 per cent interest and to mature in not 
less than ten nor more than twenty years.*° The purpose of the au- 
thorization was to fund into long-term debt the outstanding Treasury 
notes which, as of June 30, 1860, amounted to $19,690,500 in a total 
debt of $64,769,703.08."* Early in September $10 million .of the bonds, 
bearing 5 per cent interest, were offered. They were readily sub- 
scribed to at par and above.”’ But the delay in offering them was to 
have serious consequences. Up to that time the government had been 
able to finance the years of deficit since 1857 by the sale of its obliga- 
tions to a willing market. So rapid, however, was the deterioration 
of the political and financial situation late in 1860 that nearly $3 
million of the bonds were not taken up by those who had subscribed.” 

The notes of 1857, all of one-year maturity, had been reissued con- 
tinuously as they returned to the Treasury. The sale of bonds in ad- 
vance of the maturity of the notes to provide the funds for their 

10 Treasury Report, 1858, p. 15. 

11 [bid., 1859, pp. 10, 21. 

12 Bayley, The National Loans, p. 74. 

13 Albert S. Bolles, The Financial History of the United States from 1789 to 1860, 3d ed. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1891), p. 599. 

14 Treasury Report, 1858, p. 16. 

15 y2 Stat. 79. 

16 Treasury Report, 1860, pp. 8, 22. 

17 [bid., p. 8. 


18 The amount sold was $7,022,000. Secretary of the Treasury to the Chairman of the 
Committee of Way and Means, January 18, 1861, H. Misc. Doc. No. 20, 36th Cong., 2d Sess., 
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payment would seem to have been ordinary good management. Yet 
the bonds authorized on June 22 were not offered for subscription 
until September 8.*° Secretary Cobb gave the following explanation 
for the delay: 


To have negotiated the whole amount thereof, or any portion, in advance 
of the notes falling due, would have subjected the Government to the un- 
necessary payment of interest during the time the money would have remained 
in the vaults of the treasury uncalled for. There was no power in the depart- 
ment to call in the treasury notes until they became due. Besides, the with- 
drawal of such an amount of specie from the public would have been attended 
with the most injurious effects upon the financial operations of the country.” 


Of these two reasons for delay in offering the bonds the first was 
specious. The amount saved by avoiding payment of double interest 
for a few months was small; and criticism for ensuring the success 
of the funding in this way could hardly have been dramatized in the 
political contest that autumn, the great issues of which were already 
before the people. The second reason—that withdrawing and holding 
so large a sum in specie from circulation pending payment of the 
notes would cripple industry and commerce—was valid. The nature 
of the Independent Treasury system was such that danger of a money 
and credit stringency and possible panic would have been very great.” 


Il 


Suddenly the Treasury was in a difficult position. The financial 
crisis in the autumn of 1860 and the grave political uncertainties of 
the time had upset all calculations. An increasing proportion of the 
diminishing customs receipts was being received in the form of Treas- 
ury notes not yet due. Maturing notes drained funds from the Treas- 
ury and would continue to do so during the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1861.” 


19 Treasury Report, 1860, p. 8. 

20 Idem. 

21 Under the Independent Treasury Law the Treasury acted as its own banker. It received 
and disbursed only specie. The Treasury and sub-treasuries were like a great money reservoir 
into which funds flowed from all parts of the country. The outward course of funds was 
directed by the appropriations and authorizations of Congress and the policies of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Thus the fiscal operations of the government were a major direct influence 
in the money market, for currency drawn into the Treasury reduced the supply, and Treasury 
disbursements increased it. 

22 Treasury Report, 1860, p. 8. See also, John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the 
House, Senate, and Cabinet (Chicago: The Werner Co., 1895), I, 214, 251-53. 
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The Secretary considered it hopeless to attempt to negotiate the 
remainder of the bonds on reasonable terms. Accordingly, he asked 
Congress to repeal the authorization for the $11 million as yet un- 
offered and authorize the issue of the same amount in Treasury notes. 
He said in his report: 


I make this recommendation of substituting treasury notes for stock the more 
readily from the conviction that there should always exist in the department 
power to issue treasury notes for a limited amount, under the direction of the 
President, to meet unforeseen contingencies. It is a power which can never be 
abused, as the amount realized from such source can only be used to meet law- 
ful demands upon the treasury. No Secretary of the Treasury or President 
would ever exercise it except compelled to do so by the exigencies of the public 
service. On the other hand, it would enable the government to meet without 
embarrassment those sudden revulsions to which the country is always liable, 
and which cannot always be anticipated.* 


At that time he made the suggestion that the public lands be 
pledged for all the notes it might be necessary to issue.** The proposal 
was considered but not acted upon,”’ apparently for fear of impeding 
enactment of the Homestead Bill which had passed the House ** and 
gone to the Senate. Although Congress did not repeal the unsold part 
of the earlier authorization, it promptly provided for the issue of 
$10 million in Treasury notes. The authorization required that they 
be issued at par, at interest rates offered by the lowest bidders, fol- 
lowing at least ten days of public advertisement.” 

On December 18, 1860, proposals were sought for $5 million of the 
new authorization. Offers were received for only $1,831,000 at interest 
rates ranging up to 12 per cent. These were accepted. Other bids 
totaling $465,000 at interest rates of 15 to 36 per cent were rejected. 
Yet it was urgently necessary to negotiate the full $5 million of the 
loan before January 1 in order to meet interest then due on govern- 
ment bonds as well as to provide for redemption of maturing Treas- 
ury notes. The Bank of Commerce, in New York, acting for the 
account of others, subscribed for the remainder of the issue, just 
before that date, at the 12 per cent rate.” 


23 Treasury Report, 1860, p. 9. 

24 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

25 Congressional Globe, 36th Cong., 2d Sess., December 10, 1860, pp. 41-45. 
26 Ibid., December 5, 1860, p. 14. 

27 12 Stat. 121 (December 17, 1860). 

28H. Misc. Doc. No. 20, 36th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 3. 
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In the following month the remainder of the notes was offered. 
General John A. Dix, who had become Secretary of the Treasury on 
January 11,”° promptly sought bids for them. On the roth they were 
awarded at interest rates which averaged 10% per cent.” 

Notwithstanding the sums thus acquired, the situation of the Treas- 
ury in December and January continued critical. Public creditors de- 
manded payment and overdue Treasury notes were pressed for 
redemption, while the Treasurer was unable to draw sufficient sums 
in drafts for payment at New York where the holders wished the 
remittances made. By mid-January, there had accumulated some $350,- 
ooo of warrants which the Treasurer was unable to pay.” 

To fortify the government’s failing credit and make its obligations 
again attractive to investors, Secretary Dix proposed that the twenty- 
six states with which more than $28 million of surplus funds had 
been deposited in 1837 should permit the pledge of those deposits as 
security for further government borrowing.” A somewhat similar 
suggestion current at about that time was that New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Massachusetts endorse the Federal Government’s 
obligations and thereby enable it to obtain par for them.** Both pro- 
posals came to nought. 

There were two more loan enactments during the Buchanan ad- 
ministration. The Act of February 8, 1861,°* authorized a ten- to 
twenty-year loan of $25 million at 6 per cent, bids above or below 
par being acceptable. Of this amount, Secretary Dix succeeded in 
negotiating $8,006,000 at rates ranging from 90.15 to 96.10." The 
Act of March 2, 1861,°° authorizing a $10 million ten- to twenty-year 
loan, stipulated interest not to exceed 6 per cent. The law also provided 
that, in case the loan could not be sold on reasonable terms, Treasury 
notes to be redeemed within two years and bearing no more than 


29 Secretary Cobb had resigned on December 8, 1860. He was succeeded for a brief period 
by Philip F. Thomas. Cobb felt that his duty to the state of Georgia required his withdrawal 
from the Treasury Department. John Sherman, who was at that time Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, and who was sometimes strongly partisan in his views, long 
afterward maintained that Cobb “had aided in every possible way to cripple the department 
while in charge of it.” Sherman, Recollections, 1, 251. 

30 John Jay Knox, United States Notes (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1884), pp. 76-77. 

31H. Misc. Doc. No. 20, 36th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 2. 

82 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

33 Harper’s Weekly, February 23, 1861, V, 114; and Sherman, I, 251-52. 

34 72 Stat. 129. 

35 Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 37th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 11. 

36 12 Stat. 178. 
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6 per cent could be issued in lieu of it and also of “the whole or 
any part of the [other] loans . . . now by law authorized.” *” 
Prewar loan authorizations sustained the Treasury in its precarious 
position into the summer of 1861.** Until that time the administration 
was obliged to rely upon unused authorizations under the Acts of 
June 22, 1860, February 8, 1861, and March 2, 1861.*° The increased 


Tas_e I 


STATUS OF LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS AT THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


Act of June 22, 1860 
Authorized $21,000,000 
7,022,000 
Available 13,978,000 


Act of December 17, 1860 
Authorized $10,000,000 
10,000,000 
Available 


Act of February 8, 1861 
Authorized $25,000,000 
11,105,000 
Available 13,895,000 


Act of March 2, 1861 
Authorized $10,000,000 
4,901,000 
Available 5,099,000 


Total authorized $66,000,000 
Total sold 33,028,000 
Total available 32,972,000 


import duties provided by the Act of March 2 strengthened the 
government’s credit to some extent and made possible, early in April, 
the sale of $3,099,000 more of the bonds authorized on February 8 
at prices ranging from 94 to par. Soon after, $4,901,000 of Treasury 
notes were sold at par and above.” 


37 Idem. Eventually, under this Act, $35,364,450 of Treasury notes were issued. Of them, 
$22,468,100 were redeemable in two years, and $12,896,350 were redeemable in sixty days. 
Many of the notes were paid out directly to creditors. Bayley, National Loans, pp. 76-77; and 
Knox, United States Notes, p. 79. 

38 Knox, United States Notes, p. 83; and Albert S. Bolles, The Financial History of the United 
States from 1861 to 1885 (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), 1886, pp. 6-10. 

39 12 Stat. 79, 129, and 178, respectively. 

40 Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 37th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 11-12; Bolles, Financial History of the 
United States from 1861 to 1885, pp. 6-10; and Knox, United States Notes, pp. 80, 83. 
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On May 31 an additional $7,310,000 of bonds were sold at prices 
ranging from 85 to 93. About this time $1,684,000 of notes were dis- 
posed of at par. Some additional Treasury notes were taken there- 
after, principally by creditors of the government who accepted the 6 
per cent obligations in preference to delay in payment of their ac- 
counts.** In June, the credit of the government had so far deteriorated 
that the two-year notes sold in the market at a 244 per cent discount. 
Unable, under existing authorizations, to accept a price below par, 
the Treasury then pledged notes as collateral with certain banks for a 
$5 million 60-day loan.” The first actual war loan was not authorized 
by Congress until July 17, 1861.° 


IV 


Such was the financial background for a long and costly war. 
Certain aspects of it are of considerable significance in relation to 
the nature and trend of Civil War finance. Especially important was 
the low state to which the public credit had fallen even before the war 
began. Failure to enact adequate revenue measures had impoverished 
the Treasury; and, as a consequence, it was necessary to finance the 
mounting deficit by borrowing. 

Significant, too, were the proposals for use of special inducements 
to investors in connection with the sale of government obligations. 
It was suggested that the public lands be pledged and the proceeds 
from their sale be applied to the redemption of debt; that certain 
states endorse the government’s obligations so that they might be sold 
at par; and that the surplus distributed to the states in 1837 should 
be pledged as security for the government’s borrowing. Thus, consid- 
eration was already being given to ways in which the sale of bonds 
and notes could be stimulated by provisions other than the price and 
yield of the obligations and the ability of the government to sustain 
its credit through adequate revenue measures. In the period to follow, 
a variety of borrowing devices was employed to facilitate negotiations, 
to avoid criticism from political opponents and the less perceptive of 
the public, and to give an appearance of financial strength.* 


41 Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 37th Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 11-12. 

42 Knox, United States Notes, p. 83. 

43 12 Stat. 259. 

441t has been well established that the use of special inducements in government borrow- 
ing has frequently been detrimental to the public credit and to, the national economy and 
has been at the root of many subsequent problems of government finance. For a definitive 
study of this aspect of public finance, see Robert A. Love, Federal Financing (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931). 
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Short-term borrowing was the predominant feature of government 
finance at this time. The use of Treasury notes—an easy means of 
financing, especially at critical times or when the public credit is 
weak—was both a symptom of the government’s financial difficulty 
and a further cause of it as the notes fell due. The $20 million of one- 
year notes of 1857 were repeatedly reissued not by reason of necessity 
but because of Congressional inertia and the inclination of the Secre- 
tary to redeem them gradually rather than fund them. Between 
December 1860 and July 1861, when the first war loan was author- 
ized, resort was had repeatedly to the sale of short-term notes; and 
as the decline in the government’s credit continued and the value 
of the notes depreciated, it even became expedient to borrow upon 
them as collateral. 

Secretary Cobb’s estimate of the usefulness and the advantages of 
Treasury notes well in advance of Secretary Chase’s elaborate em- 
ployment of them during the war, the resort to the sale of short-term 
notes at various times long before his administration,*® and the use 
of such notes in the several months just before the war were strong 
precedents for them in wartime financing. It was soon to be demon- 
strated on an enormous scale, however, that whatever the advantage 
of Treasury notes in making the finances of the government more 
flexible, the employment of them in place of bonds and adequate 
taxation in financing a costly war was an abuse of the particular form 
of indebtedness which they represented. 


Rosert T. Patrerson, Washington, D.C. 


45 Between 1837 and 1847 there were numerous instances in which one- and two-year note 
issues were authorized by Congress. See Bayley, National Loans, pp. 67-75. 





The United States and the Economic 
Development of Puerto Rico 


UERTO Rico became an insular possession of the United States 
4 following the Spanish-American War in 1898. Shortly thereafter 
the island was brought within the monetary and tariff structures of 
the United States, and mainland capital began to flow into the island, 
especially in the form of investments in the sugar industry. These 
factors were mainly responsible for shaping the Puerto Rican economy 
and for tying it closely to the economy of the United States.’ 

Today the tie is very close indeed. The Puerto Rican economy is 
largely dependent on external trade, and almost all of this trade is 
with the United States. About 95 to 98 per cent of the island’s exports 
are marketed in the mainland, while some 93 per cent of the imports 
are from the Continent. Puerto Rican trade is significant also from the 
mainland point of view, since the island is the fourth or fifth largest 
customer in the Western Hemisphere and one of the chief sources of 
supplies of sugar, tobacco, rum, and hand-processed textiles and apparel. 


The people of Puerto Rico today enjoy a level of living which, while 
substantially short of that achieved by the more industrially advanced 
nations, is comparable to that of the richest nonindustrialized areas. 
Thus, for example, estimates of per capita income in 1949 indicate 
that Puerto Ricans had an average income (in terms of roughly equiv- 
alent purchasing power) larger by far than the majority of the people 
of the world and greater than all but four of the Latin American and 
Caribbean countries. Puerto Rico’s per capita income of $295 was 15 
per cent less than the top Latin American income of Argentina but 
almost exactly equal to that of Cuba, which is very much richer in 
natural resources; two and a half times that of Mexico; four times as 


1 For details, see Harvey S. Perloff, Puerto Rico’s Economic Future (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 110-44; United States Tariff Commission, ‘Puerto Rico’s Economy 
with Special Reference to United States-Puerto Rican Trade” (Washington, D.C., May, 1943; 
mimeographed); Robert L. Sammons and Belén H. Cestero, Balance of External Payments of 
Puerto Rico, 1942-46 (Rio Piedras: Social Science Research Center, University of Puerto Rico, 
1948); and Rafael de J. Cordero, La Economia de Puerto Rico y sus problemas (San Juan: 
Departamento de Instruccién, 1949). 
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large as that of the Dominican Republic; and over seven times as 
great as that of Haiti. These are, of course, admittedly rough measures, 
but other welfare indexes suggest a similar picture. 

Puerto Rico’s income is certainly quite low in terms of Western 
industrial standards, but it is, nevertheless, far above what could be 
expected or explained on the basis of internal resources. As a matter 
of fact, the island has remarkably few natural resources in relation to 
its large and rapidly growing population. There are practically no 
mineral resources of any importance. Fish in nearby waters do not 
seem to be abundant. Most land was stripped of timber years ago. 
The island’s only relatively rich natural resource is its soil which, 
together with a very favorable climate, provides the basis for a varied 
agriculture with a year-round growing season. However, this re- 
source is severely limited in extent. Puerto Rico, which is 100 miles 
long by 35 miles wide, with a mountainous interior, has only about 
a million acres of arable land. With a population of 244 million, this 
amounts to less than a half acre of cultivable land per person and 
makes Puerto Rico one of the most densely populated areas on the 
face of the globe. 

It would be difficult to explain Puerto Rico’s present level of living 
without giving due weight to the economic advantages to the island 
_ Of its special relationship to the United States. The protected market 
of over 150 million consumers that is open to Puerto Rican products, 
the large mainland investments in the major industries, together 
with the substantial Federal expenditures and contributions that have 
been made to the island, have evidently served to compensate for the 
island’s limitation in natural resources. However, a review of the 
economic history of Puerto Rico would suggest that this special 
relationship cannot alone explain the current level of insular income. 
The unprecedented wartime and postwar prosperity in the United 
States is, of course, a factor of primary importance. It is inevitable 
that Puerto Rico, with its economy so completely integrated with the 
mainland, should be directly affected by the ups and downs of busi- 
ness conditions in the Continental United States. An additional ele- 
ment is the manner in which during the past decade the people of 
Puerto Rico through their government have put the special relation- 
ship with the United States to effective use in carrying out a balanced 
and planned program of economic development. This latter factor has 
had a great deal to do with changing the situation from one in which 
Puerto Rico was widely considered the most shameful spot in the 
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United States scene—the prime example of American colonial ex- 
ploitation—to one in which Federal agencies can use Puerto Rico as 
a training ground in connection with the Point Four program with 
a certain pride in the accomplishments that are so evident in the island 
today. 

The main features of the economic relationship between the United 
States and Puerto Rico were set down at the beginning of the century 
shortly after the island became a possession of the United States, and 
these features have largely determined the role that the United States 
has played in the economic development of the island. While this role 
has been along a rather consistent line of development, three fairly 
distinct stages can be identified. The first of these is the period from 
the turn of the century to the early 1930's; the second is that of the 
New Deal era from 1933 to the entry of the United States into World 
War II; while the third covers the war and postwar period to the 
present. 


II 


Puerto Rico, together with the Philippine Islands and Guam, was 
ceded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace signed in 
Paris on December 10, 1898. The primary interest in the island was 
evidently closely related to the vital concern of the United States in 
seagoing routes and protection of the mainland, the same interest and 
protective aim that prompted the imposition of the Platt Amendment 
on Cuba and that later led the United States to assume general super- 
vision over the Caribbean area. 

The United States position with regard to the political status of 
Spain’s former colonies, other than Cuba, was far from clear. Some 
powerful organized-business groups strongly favored an expansionist 
policy and saw in these islands potential markets and outlets for in- 
vestment, but there were no specific ideas as regards the form of an- 
nexation most favorable for such exploitation. Other groups opposed 
any imperialist expansion, some on moral grounds and as a violation 
of time-honored American principles, others because of the fear of 
competition from “cheap labor” areas. From such groups came a con- 
tinual pressure for the granting of independence to the island posses- 
sions. Once there was a departure from the established territorial 
system—dictated by the fact that American sovereignty was now estab- 
lished over noncontiguous lands already thickly settled, with people 
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of alien cultures, languages, and political traditions—the nation found 
itself on an uncharted sea. The result was continual improvisation 
with no clear concept of ultimate political status and of an economic 
relationship fitting such ultimate status. Under the circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the political, administrative, and economic ar- 
rangements that were made should have reflected, in a general way, 
underlying American traditions and the socioeconomic ideas of the 
period rather than a specialized, well-defined colonial policy. 

Looking back, it can be seen that in spite of seeming shapelessness 
a certain pattern could be discerned in the policy operating in American 
dependencies. It was that of the United States itself: a stress on political 
rights and political form; on schooling, public health, and facilities 
for getting around; on the economic side, an acceptance of the de- 
sirability of laissez faire, with certain modifications, however, as 
exemplified by tariff and other political provisions favoring powerful 
special-interest groups; culturally, a tendency to impose American 
values, including the English language. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Foraker Act of 1900, free 
trade with the United States was established and Puerto Rico was 
brought under the tariff laws of the nation.” The island was exempted 
from contributing to the support of the Federal Government, applying 
the principle of “no taxation without representation.” United States in- 
ternal revenues, collected on Puerto Rican products, and custom duties, 
collected on foreign goods destined for Puerto Rico, went to the insular 
rather than to the Federal treasury. One provision of the act limited 
ownership or control of land by any one corporation to 500 acres, but 
no serious attempt at enforcement of this restriction was made until 
1935. Evidently the government was satisfied with merely paying lip 
service to the principle of preventing land monopoly. 

The tariff assimilation of the island by the United States had an 
enormous and almost immediate effect on the Puerto Rican economy. 
In fact, it can be said that the United States tariff shaped the insular 
economy just as decisively as the American laws and administrators 
were shaping the island’s political structure (laying down the lines of 
administration “until the road was grooved so deeply that the carriage 





2 Free trade was actually established on July 25, 1907, by presidential proclamation, after 
the insular legislature had provided a system of local taxation in accordance with the provisions 
of the Foraker Act. Until that date, goods shipped between the island and the mainland were 
subject to a tariff amounting to 15 per cent of the regular tariff schedule then in effect on 
trade between the United States and foreign countries. The customs duties collected during 
that period were used to finance insular government operations. 
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of state could not slide out of it into the ditch,” according to former 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt). The island became increasingly de- 
pendent on external trade or, more specifically, on a few cash crops 
destined for the mainland market to be exchanged for almost all its 
necessities. The total value of exports and imports grew from less than 
$18 million at the beginning of the century to about $180 million thirty 
years later. The share of the mainland in Puerto Rico’s external trade, 
which amounted to some 15 per cent of exports and 24 per cent of im- 
ports (average annual value of 1893-1896) toward the end of the 
Spanish regime, rose in 1901 to 65 per cent of the exports and 78 per 
cent of the imports, and by 1930 amounted to 95 per cent of the ex- 
ports and 87 per cent of the imports. 

The concentration on export crops inevitably made the island in- 
creasingly dependent on the import of a large share of the foodstuffs 
consumed as well as the import of almost all the manufactured goods 
used in the island. At the end of the nineteenth century, some 42 per 
cent of the value of Puerto Rico’s farm production were food crops 
for local consumption, the remainder being cash-export crops. By 1929 
the proportions were 28 per cent for food crops and 72 per cent for cash- 
export crops. During the latter year, about 60 per cent of the total food 
supply was imported, and only 4o per cent was produced locally. This 
ratio has not changed very much since then. 

It was the high tariff on sugar and certain other farm products, such 
as tobacco and fruits, that made the production of these cash crops 
highly profitable and induced the investment of outside capital in 
large quantities. Mainland corporations bought out and leased large 
tracts of land and organized them into manager-operated sugar planta- 
tions. They brought new lands into cultivation through irrigation. 
They built modern sugar centrals where cane from thousands of acres 
could be ground to replace the hundreds of antiquated small sugar 
mills on individual estates. These activities stimulated sugar produc- 
tion throughout the island; sugar was planted on the best soils and 
even climbed the hillsides. Puerto Rico, in fact, became a “sugar island” 
shortly after it came under the United States tariff. Five years after 
the introduction of mainland capital, sugar production had risen to 
over 200,000 tons, from an annual average of 57,000 tons during the 
last decade of Spanish rule. By the 1930’s production had achieved an 
average level of over 900,000 tons. 

The introduction of American capital, together with the protected 
market, also initiated a tremendous growth of the tobacco industry, in 
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large part through the establishment of tobacco-stemming plants and 
cigar factories. The fruit industry similarly felt the stimulus of out- 
side investment and the production of grapefruit, oranges, pineapples, 
and coconuts achieved some importance. 

But it was primarily because of the development and growth of the 
sugar industry that transportation, communications, and electric-power 
facilities as well as banking, insurance, and other business-service enter- 
prises developed in Puerto Rico, largely made possible by outside 
financing. According to a report of the Brookings Institution, the total 
of mainland and foreign holdings in Puerto Rico in 1928 was approxi- 
mately $176 million. This was estimated to be about 20 per cent of the 
total wealth of the island. Investments in the securities of the insular 
and municipal governments accounted for about one fourth of all ex- 
ternal holdings, while 4o per cent of these holdings were made up of 
outside investments in the securities of Puerto Rican corporations. Ap- 
proximately two thirds of the securities of sugar corporations and most 
of those of the tobacco companies, the banks, and the public utilities 
were held outside the island. During 1927-1928—the only year for 
which the Brookings study presents detailed data—some $12 million 
were paid to outsiders in interest, dividends, and rents. This would 
suggest an over-all rate of return of 7 per cent on the outside holdings.® 
During the same period, the deficit on current account, that is, the 
trade and service deficit in the island’s external balance of payments, 
was covered by an increase in indebtedness to foreigners of approxi- 
mately $10 million. “With reference to former years, running back to 
1900,” the Brookings report points out, “we know that there must have 
been a substantial deficit on trade and service accounts combined; this 
by virtue of the fact that there has been a large increase in foreign in- 
vestments in Porto Rico since the beginning of the American occupa- 
tion.” 

In any balanced evaluation of the forces that determined Puerto 
Rico’s economic development, due weight must also be given to cer- 
tain physical, market, and demographic factors. The lack of readily 
exploitable mineral resources, the limited amount of land in relation 





3 This, of course, provides only a very rough approximation, considering the difficulties of 
estimating the “true” value of many types of investments. The study of Gayer, Homan, and 
James includes a careful estimate of the returns on absentee investment in the sugar industry. 
For the years 1923 through 1935, the total earnings of the three major American-owned 
companies were estimated to have been 10.2 per cent on the average annual investment 
in Puerto Rico; The Sugar Economy of Puerto Rico (New York: Columbia University Press, 


1938), pp. 152-56. 
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to the population, together with the special climatic conditions, of 
themselves dictated specialization in commercial crops which could 
be grown on an intensive basis and marketed in areas less well equipped 
for cultivating such crops. 

Yet, while it is evident that certain strong forces other than tariff 
assimilation played an important role in setting the broad outlines of 
the Puerto Rico economy, there is little doubt that the specific direc- 
tion of the island’s economic development was determined by United 
States tariff policy and the inflow of mainland capital which it induced. 
But the tariff policy that so conditioned Puerto Rico’s economic life 
and the well being of the people of the island was designed to further 
mainland interests and, more specifically, organized sectional economic 
interests that could make themselves felt politically. Thus, the earlier 
tariffs that, in effect, set the framework for Puerto Rico’s economic 
development, as well as the later tariffs that had so much to do with 
the gains and losses of the industries which were established in the 
island, with the levels of wages and with the prosperity of the island 
generally, were a reflection of economic policy about which Puerto 
Ricans had little, if anything, to say. In quite a few instances, duties 
were changed at a time and in a manner that adversely affected the 
entire Puerto Rican economy.* 

Moreover, while tariff protection, together with mainland venture 
capital, gave a tremendous impetus to the island’s economy and brought 
about a substantial degree of over-all economic progress, these over-all 
gains evidently did not involve any great improvement in the living 
conditions of the masses of the people. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
reported that when he arrived in Puerto Rico in 1929 to take over the 
governorship, he found “Poverty was widespread and hunger, almost 
to the verge of starvation, common. . . . Every city or large town had 
its sum, where the squalor and filth were almost unbelievable.” The 
average Puerto Rican could find work only during certain months of 
the year, and when he worked he received a weekly income of less 
than three dollars. 

Many factors undoubtedly contributed to these unfavorable condi- 
tions. The severe limitation of the natural resources was, of course, a 
key element. For another thing, the very forces that encouraged the 
rapid growth of a few cash-export crops discouraged the development 


4 There is no doubt, however, that the relative gains and losses for Puerto Rico from its 
tariff assimilation with the United States shows a decided gain for the island. For a discussion 
of this point, see United States Tariff Commission, ‘‘Puerto Rico’s Economy,” pp. 106-9. 
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of a sound and balanced land-use pattern. The cultivation of these crops 
involved a high development of the narrow coastal and inner plains, 
but an accompanying neglect of the upland culture. Over 70 per cent 
of the soils in Puerto Rico are in hills and mountains, so that the area 
for the growing of lowland crops is quite restricted. During the Spanish 
regime, a prosperous coffee industry had developed in the highlands 
under the protection of a tariff, but hurricane damage, the softening 
of markets, and the loss of tariff protection had virtually destroyed 
this industry. The failure to revive the coffee industry or to develop 
other highland crops meant that the growth of the island’s agriculture 
was necessarily limited. Also, an important cultural element was in- 
volved here. It is significant that from 1899 to 1929 official classification 
of land showed only a slight decrease in coffee acreage—from 197,000 
to 192,000 acres—despite the sharp drop in coffee exports. Coffee grow- 
ing had become a way of life as well as a business for the people of 
the highlands, with the strong attachments that this normally: involves. 
The clinging to an unprosperous industry may be interpreted as a socio- 
economic lag, but the fact is that it had serious consequences for the 
welfare of a large sector of the population and signified the failure to 
evolve an integrated socioeconomic structure in the island. 

Also, the high degree of concentration on sugar-cane cultivation 
meant the creation of a large class of field laborers who could find 
work only during the relatively short sugar season, with necessarily 
low pay for their unskilled labor. The development of other intensive 
field crops providing year-round work and higher pay for the greater 
skills called for, required—as later experience showed—the type of 
central guidance and help that the government of the period was not 
prepared to provide. This was true also of the establishment of manu- 
facturing plants to process the farm products of the island other than 
sugar and tobacco and the few minerals available in Puerto Rico. In 
other words, the protection of the tariff, the play of competition, and 
the guardianship of a business-minded administration were not by 
themselves sufficient to develop fully the limited resources of the island. 

Possibly most important of all was the very great and continual in- 
crease in population. The total impact of American economy and cul- 
ture was decidedly one-sided. While the death rate was sharply re- 
duced, the birth rate remained at its previous high level, resulting in 
a constantly upward rate of natural increase. The population of Puerto 
Rico increased from 953,000 in 1899 to 1,544,000 in 1930. Thus, the 
impressive over-all economic gains were largely dissipated by the very 
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rapid growth of the population, so that after thirty years of more or 
less continual economic expansion, the condition of the masses of the 
people remained deplorable. 


Ill 


If the prevalent institutions and ideas were not capable of providing 
higher levels of living for the average Puerto Rican during periods of 
prosperity and rapid economic expansion, they were even less capable 
of coping with economic depression. For Puerto Rico, the period of 
depression had begun earlier than on the Continent. A devastating 
tropical hurricane in 1928 played havoc with the crops and caused 
severe property losses. The island had barely dug out from under the 
storm damage when it fell victim to the effects of the world-wide de- 
pression. Production in most of the major branches of the economy 
fell, incomes contracted drastically, a very large proportion of the labor 
force was unemployed, and most families of the island experienced 
great distress. 

Despite the great and widespread suffering among the Puerto Rican 
people, the only aids given by the Federal Government before the 
summer of 1933 were hurricane relief grants totaling some $4 million 
and loans of about $6 million to agricultural producers (this in the 
face of hurricane damage estimated at about $85 million). 

Commencing in 1933, however, and throughout the New Deal years, 
the desperate condition of its island possession received full recogni- 
tion, and the Federal Government gave aid generously and in some 
instances with constructive results. The various national-emergency 
relief acts were applied to Puerto Rico. In all, Federal relief and work 
relief expenditures in the island through June 30, 1941, totaled about 
$130 million. The major agency in the program of relief and rehabili- 
tation was the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration established 
in 1935 as successor to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
This independent Federal agency, in addition to tackling the immense 
problem of caring for the unemployed, set out to develop a permanent 
program of economic reconstruction, including the promotion of in- 
dustrialization (a cement- and an industrial-alcohol plant were estab- 
lished, and hydroelectric facilities increased), the expansion of educa- 
tion and health services, and an attempt at rural rehabilitation through 
the resettlement of farm families and the promotion of co-operatives. 
This involved the first relatively co-ordinated attempt to solve under- 
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lying economic problems of the island. A proposal of the administra- 
tion to establish a program fostering population control, however, was 
turned down in Washington. 

Another important source of Federal emergency funds expended in 
Puerto Rico was the Agricultural Adjustment Program. A.A.A. pay- 
ments were represented largely by disbursements to sugar producers 
for acreage limitation, restriction of marketings, and compliance with 
prescribed farm and labor practices and were related to the sugar- 
control laws. Under the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934 and the Sugar Act 
of 1937 limits were placed on the production and marketing of sugar 
in all the so-called “domestic” areas of the United States. These quotas 
served to put a lid on the growth of the sugar industry in Puerto Rico 
but at the same time helped to stabilize the industry and to maintain 
income levels. This was in contrast to the situation in Cuba that suf- 
fered seriously from the catastrophic decline of world sugar prices. 

During the New Deal period Puerto Rico also gained from an ex- 
pansion of regular grants-in-aid for education, agricultural research and 
extension, highways, and so forth. Such grants, which had amounted 
in total to only $34 million during the first thirty years of American 
rule, came to about $11 million during the nine years from 1933 
through 1941. In total, during the latter period, regular and emergency 
Federal outlays in Puerto Rico, not including any military expendi- 
tures, added up to some $205 million or an annual average of about 
$23 million. This was equal to 11 per cent of the total insular net in- 
come for the whole period and was as high as 17 per cent of the an- 
nual income in one or two years. In some years during the thirties 
the Federal outlays were larger than the total insular government 
budget. 

There is little doubt that these large Federal outlays did much to 
mitigate suffering and to keep income levels substantially higher than 
they would have been without such aid. Unfortunately, however, these 
contributions merely served to fill a part of the gap created by the 
economic conditions and underlying trends. With the advent of de- 
pression—and with the drastic fall in prices, the weakening of the 
markets for island products, and the imposition of sugar quotas— 
the streain of outside investment that had characterized the earlier 
period of American rule was reduced to a trickle. Thus, there was 
merely a transfer from dependency on outside private capital for the 
maintenance of income and employment to dependency upon the 
Federal Government’s expenditures, aids, and transfer of internal- 
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revenue funds. Moreover, in spite of the size of the Federal contribu- 
tion and in spite of the serious effort made by the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration and other Federal agencies to develop new 
sources of income, it seems evident that relatively little was done to 
strengthen the foundations of the island’s economy or to solve the 
underlying economic problems. Possibly the most important perma- 
nent contribution of the New Deal efforts was to demonstrate the im- 
portance of experimentally tapping economic potentialities and the 
possibility of evolving new social arrangements. In a sense, then, they 
laid the groundwork for the social revolution that was to come with 
the advent of new political forces in the island. 


IV 


After Pearl Harbor, emergency relief expenditures were reduced 
drastically, but the regular Federal grants and expenditures continued 
in increasing volume. Puerto Rico had only recently been included un- 
der certain sections of the Social Security Act, and a number of other 
outlays, particularly for highways, grew in importance as did the ad- 
ministrative expenditures of Federal agency offices in Puerto Rico. 
Farm subsidies under provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment and 
Commodity Credit Programs continued to involve payments of many 
millions of dollars. In all, from 1942 through 1950, Federal Govern- 
ment aids and expenditures in Puerto Rico totaled about $325 million 
or an annual average of $36 million. Thus, in the half century of 
American rule the Federal Government had made nonmilitary outlays 
of roughly $538,000,000 in Puerto Rico, 9814 per cent of the total since 
1933. 

With the outbreak of the war, however, the largest Federal outlays 
by far were those for military and related purposes. The expenditures 
of the army and navy continued in large volume even after the war 
while the payments for veterans’ benefits reached sizable proportion. 
In the nine years up to June 30, 1950, military, veterans’, and related 
expenditures totaled about $785 million or an annual average of roughly 
$87 million. While military expenditures cannot be considered in the 
category of Federal “contributions” to Puerto Rico, and their long-run 
“benefit” to the island’s economy might well be questioned, these ex- 
penditures, together with those for nonmilitary purposes, have had 
important economic repercussions in Puerto Rico. Possibly the most 
significant effect has been that the island’s economy has become ad- 
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justed to a large volume of Federal outlays. These expenditures have 
bulked large on the receipts side of the island’s balance of payments 
for over a decade, and, in fact, during the war years they exceeded 
merchandise exports, the other principal credit item, as a source of 
external purchasing power. Since the end of the war these outlays 
have financed most of the substantial deficit in the island’s merchandise 
trade, or, in other words, they have permitted imports greatly to ex- 
ceed merchandise exports. In 1949-1950, for example, imports exceeded 
exports by $112 million ($234 million of exports compared with $346 
million of imports), while net Federal transactions resulted in an in- 
come to the island of $124 million. 

During the 1940's, also, the special tax arrangements established by 
the Organic Acts of 1900 and 1917 became of economic importance. 
These financial provisions involved the return of all Puerto Rican 
customs receipts, the waiving of all income and inheritance tax col- 
lections, the return of United States internal revenues on Puerto Rican 
goods consumed within the states, and the waiving of internal-revenue 
collections on goods of either Puerto Rican or United States origin 
consumed within the island. During the war years Federal excise taxes 
on Puerto Rican products that were transferred to the insular treasury 
(consisting chiefly of rum taxes) made up a sizable proportion of the 
total insular government revenues. These funds, together with the 
Federal aids and expenditures, have served to finance a large share of 
the total outlays on governmental activities in Puerto Rico and have 
enabled the insular government to undertake a program of economic 
expansion. 

Within the past decade the United States Government has also come 
to play a significant role in the Puerto Rican economy through the ad- 
ministration of Federal minimum-wage provisions. The application 
of the Federal wage-and-hour regulations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act almost killed the entire Puerto Rican needlework industry and 
threatened the existence of other industries as well. Because of the 
conditions created by the application of the law, an amendment was 
passed which authorized the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, upon the recommendation of industry committees and after 
hearings, to set rates below the statutory minimum. Since there has 
been a tendency in Puerto Rico for the minimum wage rates to be- 
come the prevailing rates, the administrative decisions often play a 
decisive role in both the level of wages and the competitive position 
of important industries. Moreover, since the wage differential between 
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the island and the mainland is frequently the determining element in 
decisions of Continental industries to extend their operations to the 
island, these administrative determinations of minimum wages can be 
expected to have a great deal to do with the success or failure of Puerto 
Rico’s current efforts to attract mainland industry. 

A final element in the current economic picture which deserves at- 
tention is the large volume of Puerto Rican emigration to the main- 
land. Puerto Ricans have been citizens of the United States since 1917. 
As such, they are free to migrate to any area under the United States 
flag. Before the end of World War II migration to the mainland was 
on a relatively small scale, averaging about 2,500 a year between 1917 
and 1944. Since the end of the war, however, it has averaged about 
30,000 persons a year. An exceptionally strong “pull” has been exerted 
by the unusually good employment opportunities and relatively high 
wages arising out of the postwar labor shortages in the United States. 
Emigration has undoubtedly been playing an important role in Puerto 
Rico’s efforts to solve its economic problems. Roughly half the net 
annual increase in the island’s labor force has been absorbed by the 
movement to the states. This has served to bring into manageable 
proportions the problem of providing employment opportunities for 
the large and rapidly increasing labor force. 

After a half century of American rule, the Puerto Rican economy 
has developed to the point where it can provide the people of the island 
a level of living that is high by Caribbean standards and remarkably 
high in the light of its lopsided resource-population balance. But it is 
an economy that has become totally dependent on the protection of the 
United States tariff, on a large flow of Federal funds and private Con- 
tinental capital, and on the free movement of Puerto Rican workers to 
the mainland. Thus, the various laws, administrative arrangements, 
and economic policies that the United States applied to its island pos- 
session for a wide variety of reasons, ranging from the pressure of 
self-seeking interest groups to a sense of political responsibility and 
of humanitarianism have served to determine not only the character 
of the island’s economy but its political status as well. They have so 
profoundly affected all aspects of Puerto Rico’s life that it has long 
been evident that any drastic alteration could readily cause a complete 
economic breakdown, with correlative collapse in all spheres of social 
organization. 

The reality of the Puerto Rican situation was taken as a starting 
point by a new political party, the Popular Democratic Party headed 
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by Luis Mufioz Marin, which was formed at the end of the 1930's 
and has been in power since 1941. Under its leadership, Puerto Rico 
has undertaken a program of planned economic development that is 
outstanding in its breadth, its intelligence, and its effectiveness. It is 
based on the strong support of the Puerto Rican masses and is in every 
sense a real democratic achievement. It has involved far-reaching land 
reforms and agricultural diversification; a great expansion of the public 
services and facilities that are so essential to economic expansion, in- 
cluding education, health, transportation, electric power, and so forth; 
and a concerted effort to industrialize the island, including the estab- 
lishment of a number of manufacturing plants which were later sold 
to private enterprise.” It has made effective use of the various economic 
advantages offered by the island’s unique relationship with the United 
States. Thus, for example, a large share of the United States internal- 
revenue funds returned to Puerto Rico have been applied to financing 
the industrial and agricultural development programs, and the special 
tax provisions have been turned to advantage in attracting Continental 
investment in new manufacturing establishments. 

But, at the same time, it has been hampered by certain aspects of 
this relationship. For one thing, the insular government has not taken 
the urgently needed measures to control the fantastic growth in popu- 
lation, for reasons which can only be interpreted as a fear of the conse- 
quences that might result from the antagonism of groups in the United 
States which are opposed to publicly sponsored birth-control measures. 
What this means in a small overcrowded island with the highest rate 
of natural increase in the world is not difficult to grasp. 

Another limitation arises from uncertainties centering about United 
States economic policies, especially in regard to tariff rates and the ex- 
tent and direction of Federal expenditures. The fact that the very 
elements upon which Puerto Rico is so dependent are, in most in- 
stances, subject to forces and pressures that have little to do with the 
specific conditions in the island makes the carrying out of a planned 
developmental program extremely difficult. Nevertheless, the over-all 
advantages of the special economic relationships that have come into 





5 For a description of this program, see United Nations, Economic Development in Selected 
Countries, Il (February 1950), 182-218; Grace and Rexford G. Tugwell, “Puerto Rico’s Boot- 
straps,” Harper’s Magazine, February 1947, pp. 160-69. An excellent statement of accomplish- 
ments, problems, and plans is provided by the Message of Governor Luis Mufioz Marin to 
the Seventeenth Legislature at its Third Session, May 14, 1951 (San Juan: Government Service 
Office, 1951). 
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being, combined with the determined and intelligent effort of the 
Puerto Rican people to develop to the fullest their economic and human 
potentialities, may make possible the realization of levels of living 
beyond any current statistical projections. 


Harvey S. Pertorr, University of Chicago 





Review Article 


THE MONEY AND ECONOMY OF CHINA 
UNDER THE MONGOLS 


It is surprising how little we know of China’s economic history in spite of the 
tremendous amount of concise and detailed textual material available. After the 
first pioneering work of M. Lee? some interest was aroused in the problem,? but 
so far only a few periods and only some of the problems have been studied.? In 
recent times the most important progress in this field has been made by Japanese 
and Chinese scholars.* The strength of these researches lies in the fact that they 
make use of early manuscripts found in western China ® and of the large amount 
of “unofficial” literature which contains valuable information but requires ex- 
cessively wide reading since economic data are interspersed among literary criti- 
cism, anecdotes, and other general information.® As a result of these researches: 


1 Economic History of China (New York, 1921). 

2 The book was extensively criticized by K. A. Wittfogel in his: article, “Prob- 
leme der chinesischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” Archiv f. Sozialwiss. und Sozial- 
polittk, LVII, No. 2 (1927), 289-335. Wittfogel thereafter planned to write a 
book, Die sozial-Gkonomische Struktur der Landwirtschaft in China, scheduled 
to appear as Vol. IV of the Publications of the International Agrarian Institute, 
Moscow (according to Agrar-Probleme, II, No. 1 [Munich, 1929], 193-94), but 
apparently he enlarged the book to become a general study of Chinese economy: 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas. Erster Teil: Produktivkraefte, Produktions— 
und Zirkulationsprozess (Leipzig, 1931). 

3 A large-scale project was initiated by K. A. Wittfogel in 1935 which was to 
have all relevant data on the economic history of China collected by a group of 
Chinese collaborators. See his New Light on Chinese Society, IPR Publication 
(New York, 1938), and the slightly different German version in the Zeitschrift f. 
Sozialforschung, VII (Paris, 1938), 123-32. It did not lead toward the planned 
results as the content of the excerpts was too fragmentary. See K. A. Wittfogel 
and Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society, Liao (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 
25b. On the other hand, the work by one single scholar, St. Balazs, on the 
economy of the T’ang period (Beitraege zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T’ang- 
Zeit, Mitt. d. Sem. f. Or. Sprachen, [ 1931, 1932, and 1933]) is still the standard 
work for this period. For the Han period, see now the translations and explana- 
tions by N. L. Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China (Princeton, 1950). 

4See esp. the publications of the Institute of Social Sciences of the Academia 
Sinica and the articles of Ch’iian Han-sheng and Ts’en Chung-mien in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica (Li-shih 
Yii-yen Yen-chiu-so Chi-k’an), X (1948) and XI (1947). Cf. the reviews in 
Oriens, II (1949), 188-93. 

5 See esp. Lao K’an, “Economic Life of the Kansu Corridor as recorded on the 
Wooden Slips of the Han Dynasty,” Bulletin of the Academia Sinica, XI (1947). 

6H. Franke is preparing an analysis of one of these books, written in the 
Mongol period. See his “Der kluge Richter,” Asiatische Studien, IV (Bern, 1950), 
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we now know the general features of the development of the Chinese financial 
system: introduction of a money economy about the third century .c., reintroduc- 
tion of natural economy about 200-700 a.p., and final establishment of money 
economy on the basis of copper from then on. But many decisive questions are 
still open: What led to these changes? Why and where did the metal disappear 
in the third century? We know that China had cycles of inflation and deflation * 
and we believe that reasons for these crises were the large-scale hoarding of 
copper (that is, of money) by temples and private persons, private money-making 
in times of deflation, and attempts by the government to balance its budgets ® 
by emission of cheap money.® One of the most generally accepted dogmas in rela- 
tion to the Mongol dynasty was that the main reason for its downfall was its 
indiscriminate emission of paper money with the inevitable consequence of in- 
flation.1° Herbert Franke, who is well known by his researches in economic 4 
and cultural problems of the Mongol time, now presents a study of exactly this 
question.1? After a review of the principal sources and an extensive and quite 
interesting critical analysis of the history and value of his main text, the official 
Annals of the Mongol Dynasty, he devotes the bulk of the book to a study of 
the paper-money policy of the Mongols (pp. 34-105). This analysis reveals that 
emission of paper money did not have any important influence upon the break- 
down of the Mongol dynasty. The emissions until 1276 (before the occupation 
of central and south China) were not large enough to establish paper money as 
the only means of exchange in north China, and until 1330 emissions were not 
large enough to be able to produce inflation. An inflationary period began only 
in the last years of the dynasty (before 1368) and seems to have been the result 
of different factors such as speculation and excessive taxation. Low copper pro- 
duction and quick absorption of copper by temples (for such purposes as Buddhist 
sculpture) were reasons why a true copper currency was impossible even after 


7Cf. the long but rather uncritical article of Liao Bao-seing, “Die Geschichte 
des chinesischen Geldes,” Bulletin of the Academia Sinica (Frankfurt, 1939- 
1941), XIV, 239-72; XV, 60-105, 229-73; XVI, 54-119, 162-216. 

8 An analysis of the earliest Chinese budgets is published in T’oung Pao, 
XXXVI (1942), 20-22. 

® The argument of K. A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese 
Society, p. 184, that the Ch’i-tan made no inflation because the government did 
not feel threatened by a powerful class of independent businessmen whose eco- 
nomic strength it wanted to destroy sounds very unconvincing. [This book is 
reviewed in this issue of the JourNAL or Economic History—Editors. | 

10 Cf. Liao Bao-seing, Bulletin of the Academia Sinica, XVI, 202. 

11 For example, his “Sen-ge, das Leben eines uigurischen Staatsbeamten zur 
Zeit Chubilai’s,” Bulletin of the Academia Sinica, XVII (Frankfurt, 1942), go- 
113. See also his Die asiatischen Vélkerwanderungen (Berlin-Leipzig, 1948, in 
the series Lehrhefte fiir den Geschichtsunterricht in der Oberschule), and his 
“Some Remarks on the Interpretation of Chinese Dynastic Histories,” Oriens, III 
(Leyden, 1950), 113-22. 

12 Geld und Wirtschaft in China unter der Mongolen-Herrschaft: Beitrage 
zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Yiian-Zeit (Das Mongolische Weltreich. Quellen 
und Forschungen), Ul (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1949), 171. 
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the conquest of south and southeast China, the economic center of China at that 
time and the main producer of copper. Another reason for the introduction of 
paper currency was the deficit spending of the government (pp. 157-58). These 
conclusions are substantiated by extensive quotation from original documents and 
government orders as well as by a study of other economic data relevant to the 
financial problem: an analysis of mining, trade, and agricultural production dur- 
ing the Mongol period. Of special interest are a chapter on the budget and data 
on prices of different products. 

The author bases his work upon Chinese sources and he therefore studies only 
the inner Chinese situation. We know that the Mongols introduced paper money 
in Persia also1* and that large intercontinental trading companies existed, partly 
financed by Mongol princes.1* The influence of relations of Mongol China with 
the western parts of the Mongol Empire and with the intercontinental land and 
sea trade upon the economic situation is not studied.1® It has to be admitted, how- 
ever, that so far we have no exact data concerning the amount and extent of this 
trade, and that for the time being the way chosen by Franke, to limit the scope 
of research to inner Chinese data, is the safest. In my opinion this book may 
justifiably be regarded as one of the best studies so far written on China’s eco- 
nomic history. 





Wo trraM Eseruarn, University of California 


18 See K. Jahn, Archive Orientale, X (1938), 308-40, and Belleten No. 23/4 


(Ankara, 1942), pp. 269-309. 
147, V. Togan, Umumi Turk Tarihine giris (Istanbul, 1946), p. 119. 


15 See, for example, the data on sea trade collected in the Bulletin of Chinese 
Studies (Chung-kuo Wen-hua Yen-chiu Hui-k’an), 1V, Pt. 1 (September, 1944), 
239 ff., and V, Pt. 1 (September, 1945), 71 ff. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES, EAST AND WEST 


History of Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125). By Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia- 
sheng, with the assistance of John De Francis, Esther S. Goldfrank, Lea Kissel- 
goff, and Karl H. Menges. [Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, N.S., Vol. 36, 1946.] Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1949. 
Pp. xv, 752. Paper-bound edition, $7.50. Cloth-bound edition, New York: 
Macmillan Co., $12.50. 


The dynastic histories of China are almost certainly the greatest single body 
of historical and sociological literature still waiting to be systematically tapped 
by Western scholarship. Compiled (usually by imperially appointed boards of 
scholars) for each successive dynasty, the first around the year 100 B.c., the 
latest as recently as 1928, these histories not only record the political events of 
their age but also contain specialized treatises on rites, astronomy, waterways, 
economics, geography, literature, government organization, and many other 
topics, as well as thousands of biographies of notable individuals. It has been 
estimated that the twenty-five such histories recognized as standard contain a 
total of about 20 million Chinese words, which, in English translation, would 
come to at least 45 million words, or, with the inclusion of appropriate footnotes, 
to about 450 volumes of 500 pages each.? 

It is obviously unlikely that more than a very small part of these histories can 
ever be translated in extenso.2 How, then, is their material to be made available 
to Western scholarship? As a possible answer to this question, the Chinese 
History Project was created some fifteen years ago with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the present volume is the first published product of its research. 
K. A. Wittfogel, director of the project, is a noted student of Chinese society, 
while his co-author, Feng Chia-sheng, is a leading Chinese specialist on the Liao 
Shih or Liao History, the basic source for the volume. Liao itself is the name 
of a state—a bit of it occupying the northeastern corner of China proper, but 
the greater part covering modern Manchuria and Mongolia—which during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries was ruled by a non-Chinese proto-Mongol pastoral 
people known as the Ch’i-tan. It is from them that the medieval name for China, 
Cathay, was derived. 

The procedure of the authors has been to abstract from the Liao History all 
passages pertinent to their purpose, to translate these with voluminous notes, 
and to arrange them chronologically under the following sixteen main topics 
(themselves subdivided into many lesser subjects): administrative geography and 


1H. H. Dubs, “The Reliability of Chinese Histories,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 
VI (1946), 23-25. 

Translations exist of about half of the first history, the first ten chapters of 
the second, and only a handful of other scattered chapters and lesser excerpts 


from these and the remaining histories. 
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population, pastoralism and agriculture, industry, communications, commerce, 
currency and money-lending, social organization (including kinship system, cus- 
toms, and traditions), powerful families and individuals, temples and mon- 
asteries, the financial system, labor service, calamities and government relief, 
rebellions, governmental organization, army and warfare, and finally a chron- 
ological table of main events in Liao history. Each section of translation is pre- 
ceded by an introduction—often almost as long as the translation itself—in which 
the translated data, supplemented with material drawn from other sources, are 
synthesized and discussed. 

The classifications followed are logical and clear, the translations have been 
done with painstaking care, and the introductory discussions are monuments of 
exhaustive and encyclopedic scholarship. More than one thousand items in 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian, as well as the usual western European languages, 
are listed in the bibliography. There are two lengthy indexes, as well as excel- 
lent maps and illustrations. The help of several dozen scholars on specific points 
is acknowledged in the general introduction. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
this is the most monumental contribution yet made to the institutional study of 
a particular period of Chinese history. Not only does it contain a wealth of in- 
formation for the China specialist, but it should be of outstanding interest to 
anyone else concerned with similar studies in other civilizations. 

The only major technical weakness, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the difficulty 
of isolating really significant facts and conclusions from the mass of discussions 
on detailed and sometimes, in themselves, somewhat trivial points. This defect, 
while probably inevitable to some extent in any work of such scope, might have 
been mitigated by greater systematic use of brief and clearly labeled summaries 
and similar aids for digesting salient information. For example, a few diagrams 
might have done much to clarify at a glance the long exposition of governmental 
organization on pp. 428-50. 

Another criticism is more basic: Why was the Liao selected as the period with 
which to inaugurate a presumably continuing series of publications on Chinese 
society? Inasmuch as the Liao state included only a narrow fringe of China 
proper, and was founded by non-Chinese conquerors who ruled over a mixed 
Chinese-tribal population (possibly totaling 3,800,000; see p. 58), which was 
probably only a fifth or sixth as large as that of the purely Chinese contemporary 
Sung dynasty to the south, it is obvious that many of the conditions of life under 
the Liao were hardly typical of Chinese society in general. Culturally, it con- 
tributed almost nothing to literature, art, and thought, and this at the very time 
when striking advances in these fields were being made in Sung China. 

Moreover, the Liao history itself is one of the shortest and least satisfactory 
of all the dynastic histories, comprising less than 1.5 per cent of the total length 
of the twenty-five standard histories as a whole.? In the words of our authors 
(pp. 52-53), it “is one of the most obscure of China’s dynastic histories; although 
it is superior to all others on tribal life and tradition, it is meagre and inadequate 
in many other respects.” In short, the conclusion is almost inescapable that the 


3 Tt occupies 117 of the total of 7,949 pages for all twenty-five histories in the 
continuously paginated K’ai-ming edition. 
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Liao dynasty is marginal and atypical in the main flow of ancient Chinese history. 

Apart from the History’s very brevity, without which the published results 
would have been even more bulky than they now are, the chief reason for its 
selection was apparently the fact that it provides a case study in the acculturation 
of two conflicting forms of society: the sedentary society of agrarian China, and 
the nomadic society of inner Asia’s pastoral steppes. The authors repeatedly and 
quite rightly insist upon the importance of the age-old interaction between these 
two ways of life for our understanding of Chinese history. Nevertheless, owing 
to the above-mentioned deficiency in the sources, the reviewer does not feel that 
the conclusions based on them are by any means always as clearcut or significant 
as the authors seem to believe. Time after time, when discussing the Chinese side 
of things, the authors are forced to appeal to the fuller records of other native 
Chinese dynasties for substantiation, while, when discussing tribal matters, they 
similarly draw upon the accounts of the later major dynasties “ conquest, notably 
that of the Mongols.* 

As a case study of acculturation, therefore, it would seem that the Mongols, 
Manchus, or even the Jurchen (who ruled North China between the collapse 
of the Ch’i-tan and rise of the Mongols) might have yielded fuller and more 
significant material, quite aside from the fact that their empires were politically 
and culturally far more important than that of Liao. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that in its future publications the Chinese History Project will apply the same 
high scholarship apparent in the present volume to dynasties that are of greater 
central importance for the analysis of Chinese society. 


Derk Boppe, University of Pennsylvania 





Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, A.D. 500-1100. By Archibald R. 
Lewis. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 271. $4.00. 


“Pirenne obviously saw an important fact, but picked the wrong villain. It 
was not the Arabs but Byzantium who destroyed the ancient unity of the Medi- 
terranean.” Neither Arab raids in the seventh century nor the Arab conquest 
of the ancient commercial centers in Syria and Egypt disrupted seriously the 
established pattern of Mediterranean trade. But when the Byzantine empire re- 
afirmed its naval power in 752 A.D., it used its control of the sea to combat the 
Arab assault by commercial warfare and to channel trade through ports subject 
to Byzantium. “Syrian and Egyptian merchants and shipping were barred from 
reaching the Western Mediterranean, and there is little evidence that many of 


4 One of the most important sections in the volume, for example, is that (pp. 
456-63) in which the yim system is described, whereby persons could acquire 
public office without undergoing the civil-service examinations. Less than two 
of the seven pages of this discussion are devoted to the Liao period itself; the 
remainder deal with the system as it operated under other dynasties. In this 
connection it is peculiar that the authors make no reference to the important article 
by E. A. Kracke, Jr., * ‘Family vs. Merit in Chinese Civil Service Examinations 
under the Empire,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, X (1947), 103-23, which, 
though treating the same subject, arrives at somewhat different conclusions. 
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them did so.” Moslem as well as Carolingian lands were impoverished by By- 
zantium’s success in cutting the trade between them. This is one of the most 
interesting conclusions reached by Archibald R. Lewis in the 250 pages in which 
he surveys six centuries of Mediterranean commerce and naval warfare. Although 
he cites very little evidence to support directly this interpretation, I am inclined 
to accept it because, as he argues, it fits so well the general picture of Byzantine 
commercial regulation and of naval power in the Mediterranean in the Carolingian 
period. 

In a book designed for any interested general reader and recounting the rise 
and fall of many little-remembered empires during a period more than three times 
as long as that of the history of the United States, Mr. Lewis has made a praise- 
worthy and successful effort to present the main movements clearly by a methodical 
organization and by frequent summaries. In so sweeping a narrative it is perhaps 
inevitable that some portions seem superficial. In general, Mr. Lewis is inclined 
to phrase explanations in terms of good and evil influences, to seek a “villain.” 
He pays close attention to coinage, and that adds much to the value of his sur- 
vey; but he sometimes succumbs to the temptation to overemphasize its impor- 
tance and to regard changes in coinage as in themselves, regardless of other 
evidence of economic conditions, signs of the prosperity or impoverishment of 
peoples (for example, in the reference to Fatamid coinage, p. 244). Although he 
makes slight use of the work of German scholars, he has tapped a very wide 
range of authorities in order to bring into his picture events in all the Medi- 
terranean lands. 

The weaknesses connected with ranging so widely are more than counter- 
balanced by Mr. Lewis’ success in the difficult task of bringing the whole Mediter- 
ranean into focus. When he comes to describe the rise in naval power and com- 
mercial activity of Western Christendom, it is seen in a new perspective. The 
western Moslems had been the chief carriers of Mediterranean commerce during 
an “Islamic Imperium” that had been established between 827 and 960 a.p. 
After 1049 a.p. the various Moslem empires, and the Byzantine empire as well, 
were weakened by the attacks of nomadic invaders—Petcheneks, Seljuk Turks, 
Hilalian Arabs, and Almoravids. Decay of the empires that had previously con- 
trolled the Middle Sea gave the seaports of the Christian West their opportunity. 
Thus land battles determined the change in seapower, and the acquisition of sea- 
power laid the basis for the economic expansion of the West. 

Freperic C. Lanz, The Rockefeller Foundation 


MEASURING THE ECONOMY 


Prices and Inflation During the American Revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770-1790. 
By Anne Bezanson and assistants. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 


Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 362. $6.75. 


All must admire the courage, persistence, and energy with which Miss 
Bezanson and her assistants have undertaken the extremely difficult task of 
filling in the existing gap in our price history during the Revolutionary period. 
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With newspaper price currents, such as had been the main reliance for the 
preceding period, almost totally lacking, it was necessary to depend on the 
surviving merchants’ accounts and correspondence, which fortunately proved 
very substantial. Frequent lack of certainty concerning the grade of goods 
quoted caused trouble as did the marked differences between prices in Phil- 
adelphia and in the surrounding region during the brief occupation of the city 
by the British, not to mention the variations among quotations due to a poorly 
organized market. In addition, there was the vexing problem of converting 
quotations in Pennsylvania and in Continental paper money to a specie basis. 
Despite all this the task has been brilliantly carried out in an eminently scholarly 
manner. Recognition is also due the various organizations which have provided 
the requisite financial aid for this undertaking. 

Fifteen commodities, eight domestic and seven foreign, provide the basis of the 
monthly indexes constructed, and somewhat less complete records for ten other 
commodities are also available. The general indexes include a median, a weighted 
average, separate weighted averages for domestic and foreign commodities, and a 
median deflated to a specie basis accompanied by an index for the Amsterdam prices 
of a similar group of commodities based on Postumus’ figures. So as to link up 
with Miss Bezanson’s two previous studies of Philadelphia prices the in- 
dexes have been extended back five years to 1770 and forward five years to 1790. 
Six of the nineteen chapters discuss general conditions and developments and 
the remainder describe in detail the price movements of individual com- 
modities and the conditions affecting them as reflected in merchants’ correspond- 
ence. 

As this volume provides the first indexes covering the whole period from 
1776 to 1785 the chief results deserve notice. The base used is the years 1771-1773. 
The weighted average (generally above the median after the middle of 1777) 
shows that starting in 1776 prices rose rapidly to 1778. Then, in a brief respite 
up to the autumn of that year, the index fluctuated around 600. A still sharper 
rise followed to bring the index up to over 13,000 in April 1780, and another 
advance in the first four months of 1781 carried it to almost 20,000, the median 
then being 16,500. As Continental paper ceased to circulate in May 1781, the 
index precipitately dropped to 132 in July, rose to 165 in September 1782, and 
then fell so that from September 1787 through May 1789 it was below the 
prewar base level. Up to November 1777, the index for imported goods rose 
much faster than that for domestic products, but by May 1779 the latter had 
almost caught up with the former. Thereafter the difference between the two 
was slight except for the substantially higher level for imports from July 1781 
until the spring of 1783. 

To reduce the paper-money median index corrected by a three-months’ moving 
average to a specie basis, three different ratios have been used (p. 65). That 
used in money transactions indicates that, in terms of specie, prices were more 
than double the prewar base from December 1777 through June 1778—at the 
peak in March 1778, 143 per cent higher—and then, after falling to a point 
only 13 per cent higher in July 1779, rose once more to a peak in the following 
December. Thereafter, they fell till in April 1781 they were only 18 per cent 
higher. The use of the merchants’ commodity ratio, considered the more satis- 
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factory for the years 1777-1778, shows a distinctly lower level of specie prices for 
most months and no month where it was double the prewar base. 

It is interesting to compare these indexes with the only other monthly series 
covering the years 1776-1781 previously available, that for New York City com- 
piled by Mr. Stoker. These indexes were based almost entirely on newspaper 
quotations given in currency, since Continental paper did not circulate in the 
city. Moreover, as Stoker noted, the quotations were most suspiciously stable— 
there is but one change in his weighted index between February 1779 and 
February 1782 when quotations ceased until 1785. A brief examination indicates 
that for the years 1779-1781 the New York index shows a level of prices dis- 
tinctly higher than in Philadelphia. Differences in the construction of the in- 
dexes may explain some of this, but it appears that the main factor was the 
much greater rise in the price of domestic products in New York (given a 
weight of about 75 per cent in the index, though similar to that used for the 
Philadelphia index), even though this was accompanied by a decline in the 
price of imports, while in Philadelphia the two groups advanced at about the 
same rate during these years. The obvious explanation is the effects of the 
British occupation of New York, at least if we assume the prices Mr. Stoker 
was able to gather were realistic. The conclusion is that the Philadelphia indexes 
more accurately and sensitively reflect conditions in the country as a whole, 
certainly in sections not occupied by the enemy, than the New York indexes. 

The value of this volume, however, does not rest simply on the compilation 
of price indexes. Along with this Miss Bezanson has succeeded in incorporating, 
just as she did in her two earlier volumes on Philadelphia prices, a great deal 
of information on the economic conditions, trends, and problems of the period 
dealt with. Thus light is thrown on the changes in market organization and 
the constant shifts in the course of trade, on the various efforts to get supplies 
for the army or scarce goods for the civilians, on the endless attempts to control 
prices or the devices for evading control such as tie-in sales and supplementary 
payments in scarce goods which are familiar today. Over all we sense the great 
uncertainty in all business transactions created by inflation and the fortunes of 
war; yet, “The striking characteristic of the period is the way in which individ- 
uals assumed leadership and the amount of independent action that could be 
taken by local groups. This initiative [was] often crucial in the conduct of the 


war...” (p. 311). 





CuesTer W. Wricut, University of Chicago 


1See A. H. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 1700- 
1861 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), chap. II and Tables, 39-42; 
also Stoker’s original study referred to there. 
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The Structure of American Economy, 1919-1939: An Empirical Application of 
Equilibrium Analysis (2d edition, enlarged). By Wassily W. Leontief. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 264. $5.75. 


Wassily Leontief has developed a table that specifies the interrelationship of 
purchase and sale of goods and services among sectors of the economy and 
thus one aspect of interdependence in the economy. The first edition showed in- 
terindustry flows in 1919 and in 1929. The present edition adds the 1939 table 
constructed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. And we may soon 
expect the 1947 table now being prepared by the bureau. 

But neither the first edition, nor this, the enlarged second edition, of Leontief’s 
book is for historians. Leontief’s table needs to be constructed for more years, 
and the structural changes revealed by comparison of the tables must be sub- 
jected to thorough analysis by economists. Only then may the interesting area 
of research opened up by Leontief yield results of use to historians. 

Sotomon Fasricant, New York University 


Index Numbers. By Bruce D. Mudgett. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 135. $3.00. 


General works on index numbers went out of fashion after the appearance 
of King’s book in 1930. Since then, there has also been a dearth of survey articles 
in the journals; only Frisch’s 1936 Econometrica contribution stands out. Hence, 
the publication of a new comprehensive volume would be a very welcome 
event. But Professor Mudgett’s slender book is not what its title suggests, a 
treatise in index numbers. Instead, it is a polemical essay on a few technical 
issues, supplemented by a commentary on two indexes he would like to see 
modified—the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics measures of wholesale 
and consumers’ prices. 

The titles of the two parts of Mudgett’s book also suggest a breadth of scope 
it does not actually possess. The first part, though advertised as covering both 
price and quantity indexes, makes no reference to any matter peculiar to, say, 
the measurement of the “physical volume” of output. The second part, labeled 
“Current Construction Methods and Their Shortcomings,” is restricted to the 
two Bureau of Labor Statistics price indexes. 

Another curious feature of the book is its anachronistic flavor. Despite its 
contemporary setting (it was motivated by the public controversies over the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Federal Reserve indexes), it hardly makes al- 
lusion to the representative ideas, writings, or authors of the past generation. 
Thus, one finds no mention of Frisch’s clarifying distinction between “atomistic” 
and “functional” indexes; of the arguments of King and later authors favoring 
the operational interpretation of indexes; or of the reformulation in recent years 


‘Tn discussing the evolution of the wholesale price index (pp. 84-85), Mudgett 
confuses the Bureau (originally in the Department of Interior) with the Depart- 
ment of Labor (established years later). 
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of the so-called “economic” theory of cost-of-living and other indexes by Hicks, 
Allen, Staehle, Kuznets, Samuelson, Little, and others.2 It would seem as if the 
worthwhile topics had already been decided for us by Fisher, by Edgeworth and 
Marshall (the supposedly neglected “sages of long ago”), and by Mitchell (who 
supposedly Svengalized the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other technicians to 
follow the wrong line). 

Mudgett’s specifications would greatly restrict the variety of admissible for- 
mulas and seriously circumscribe the use of indexes. He would venture com- 
parisons for only adjacent and similar periods, since changes in the underlying 
economic conditions can reduce a series to a “meaningless hodge-podge.” If a 
series must be constructed, however, he would prefer the chain method.* In the 
links of the chain, as in other “binary” (z.e., two-period) comparisons, he would 
use weights derived from both compared periods and no others. He regards 
such fidelity to the “historical record” as necessary for computing the “most 
accurate” and “logically exact” measures. Indeed, “constant weights are never 
right.” Although the Paasche and Laspeyres formulas are “not exact,” some 
sort of average of the two (provided both are close) is considered “highly ac- 
curate.” Such a compromise is preferred to a formula with fixed weights drawn 
from various periods. The popularity of the latter, commonly used in govern- 
ment indexes, is ascribed to Mitchell’s prestige. That such a formula may readily 
be verbalized seems unimportant to Mudgett; he rejects “understandability of a 
tool of science by the layman” as a major consideration. That the formula also 
satisfies the circular test simply convinces him that the test is “basically wrong”! 
He also rejects as primary criteria the time-reversal and factor-reversal tests— 
the latter even though he started out to “solve” the “index number problem,” 
to “isolate” the “total price influence” and the “total quantity influence” on the 
value index. 

The ideas stressed most by Mudgett appeal to me least, and the temper of his 
exposition is not ingratiating. There is a wholesomeness in his challenge of 
custom, of the authoritativeness of (other) authorities, of the significance of 
long-term measures, of the complacent neglect of sampling error, of the inter- 
pretation of a time base as “normal,” and of the tendency to designate measures 
without careful regard for content. But I believe his dogmatic @ priorism and his 
confusion of a personal esthetic for “unassailable” logic can advance neither 
the theory nor art of measurement. There is no necessity for a postulate which 
asserts, in effect, that the clarity of a concept and the accuracy of its measure 
increase with the quantity of data employed. There is nothing fruitful in the 
notion that a measure is “right” or “wrong” by definition and without reference 
to a particular context or use. It would seem more productive to assume that a 
general term or a composite economic entity may have multiple measures with 
a common essence; and that each measure has a meaning which corresponds to 


2 Two passages do relate, however, to topics in the “economic” theory—one 
to the vapid “Konus condition” (p. 40), concerning which Mudgett had written 
an earlier article, and the other to the alleged intermediacy of the “true” index 
between the Paasche and Laspeyres values (pp. 34-36). 

3 Since Mudgett ignores practice in production measurement, he underestimates 
the extent to which the chain method is used in the United States (p. 70). 
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its construction and a relevance which depends on the circumstances of ap- 
plication. 

Mudgett’s skepticism regarding measurement hardens before it goes far 
enough. It ends in rigid formalism before it arrives at the basis for a new 
affirmation. Instead of trying to tell us which formulas come via Sinai, he 
should concede at the outset that all indexes are the creatures of men; that all 
are only crude, conventional, and somewhat arbitrary tools, however made; that 
they have no intrinsic truth or falsity, but can have greater or lesser relevance 
and instrumental worth. The arbitrary character of any index should be clear 
from the very statement of the “index number problem”; by no vivisection can 
changes in value “due to” price and quantity be segregated. Indeed, Mudgett’s 
own “final and forceful statement” of his position (p. 125)—‘“the only measure 
of the importance of py is qo, and the corresponding weight of p; is qi’— 
would, if taken seriously, allow only the construction of the value index and 
exclude all price and quantity indexes. 

Finally, it would be unfortunate if Mudgett’s readers concluded that a 
questioned Federal series could be restored to oracular status by a little bit of 
algebra. The consumers’ price index, for example, would still not be accepted 
universally,* even if the Bureau of Labor Statistics returned to Mudgett’s sta- 
tistical Arcady (where, we are told, it briefly dwelt in the 1920's, until it 
followed again the guileful strains of Mitchell’s distant pipes). This fact should 
not be deplored but turned to the uses of progress. The time is ripe to teach the 
layman the conventional and plural nature of indexes and the uncertainty of the 
support derivable for any group interest from any honest measure. Parties to 
labor-management disputes must be reminded that there is no bureaucratic or 
professorial formula superior to their own willingness to agree. This simple truth 
is demonstrated even now by the acceptance of the consumers’ price index with 
all its faults for adjusting the wages, for example, of General Motors workers 
and of civil servants in Mudgett’s own state. 

Irvinc H. Srecer, The Twentieth Century Fund, Washington, D.C. 





ECONOMIC THOUGHT AND METHODS 


Quakers in Science and Industry: Being an Account of the Quaker Contributions 
to Science and Industry during the 17th and 18th Centuries. By Arthur Raistrick. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 361. $6.00. 

Democracy and the Quaker Method. By Francis E. Pollard, Beatrice E. Pollard, 
and Robert S. W. Pollard. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 160. 
$3.00. 

Quaker Social History, 1669-1738. By Arnold Lloyd (Introduction by Herbert 
G. Wood). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 207. $5.00. 


Fortuitously juxtaposed, three recent books originally published in England 
approach, each differently, the problem of interpreting Quakerism. Arthur 


* The inefficacy of an algebraic prescription is apparent from a perusal of the 
400-odd pages of Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor ... Pursuant to H. Res. 73 (Washington, 1951), devoted en- 
tirely to the consumers’ price index. 
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Raistrick’s heavily factual Quakers in Science and Industry suffers from a lack 
of adequate interpretation; Democracy and the Quaker Method, by Francis E. 
Pollard, Beatrice E. Pollard, and Robert S. W. Pollard, presents a challenging 
hypothesis rather too meagerly buttressed with evidence; and Arnold Lloyd’s 
Quaker Social History represents a judicious and successful combination of fact 
and idea, of research and reflection. 

Raistrick’s volume is the only one directly concerned with economic history. 
He undertakes to define and evaluate the scientific and industrial contributions 
of members of the Society of Friends during the period that saw the birth of 
both modern science and modern industrialism. There is no lack of evidence 
to show that English Quakers were in the forefront of the iron and other 
metallurgical industries, that they played a leading role in the hardware, 
porcelain, and textile trades, and that they figured importantly in banking and 
in the early stages of rail transport. The names Darby and Lloyd, Huntsman 
and Cookworthy, Pease, Barclay, and Gurney—all Quaker—bear witness to their 
prominence. The case is almost as clear in the sciences, particularly botany and 
medicine, where the Quaker names Lawson, Collinson, Bartram, Lettsom, Fother- 
gill, and Dalton are landmarks. 

Mr. Raistrick, himself a geologist and mining engineér, is well qualified to 
discuss the technical contributions of the Quaker ironmasters. The long chapter 
on this subject is the most valuable part of his book. Centering around the 
discovery and application by Abraham Darby of the method of smelting iron 
with coke, it demonstrates the truth of T. S. Ashton’s dictum that it would 
be possible to write the history of the early iron industry without moving 
outside the confines of the Society of Friends. The technical exposition here is 
admirable, but when Mr. Raistrick moves over into the realm of the historian, 
he is less sure-footed. Here, both his conception of his task and his execution 
seem to me to be faulty. When he makes the valid and important point, for 
instance, that the families of the ironmasters were closely interrelated by mar- 
riage, I for one should be willing to accept it without having all the evidence 
spread before me in the form of genealogical charts; these, like the ingots of 
raw source material that litter his pages, belong in the historian’s workshop, 
not in the finished product. There are other evidences of imperfect craftsman- 
ship; for example, the abortive Franklin-Fothergill peace negotiations on the 
eve of the American Revolution are dated thirty years too early (p. 295) and 
the invention of the principle of interchangeable parts “which prepared the way 
for Ford and his co-mass production manufacturers” is credited to the Ipswich 
Quaker Robert Ransome (p. 212), though Eli Whitney almost certainly an- 
ticipated him and unquestionably had a greater influence upon modern American 
mass production. I wonder, too, why Mr. Raistrick chose to deal with American 
scientists such as John Bartram and James Logan when he includes no American 
merchants or ironmasters. I think it must be said, moreover, that the chapters 
on the Quaker scientists, unlike those dealing with businessmen, offer little that 
is new by way of fact and nothing by way of interpretation. 

It is just here, in the area of interpretation, that the book chiefly disappointed 
my hopes. I would have expected a volume on the Quaker contribution to 
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industry and science published in 1950 to say something about the relationship 
of the Quaker ethos to the rise of capitalism and the concurrent rise of the 
scientific spirit. But, with the exception of a paragraph in which the economic 
virtues are briefly mentioned (p. 43) and a vague reference to the “active, 
enquiring spirit characteristic of Friends” (p. 221), Mr. Raistrick manages to 
write as if this problem had not occurred to him, as if Max Weber and R. H. 
Tawney and a whole school of writers on puritanism and the “new philosophy” 
had not made it one of the central problems of modern historical scholarship. 
To be sure, he protests in a footnote that his is a “technical study . . . con- 
cerned more with the contribution to industry made by Friends than with their 
attitude to industrial morals and relations” (p. 39), but over against this we 
have to balance his prefatory statement that he is leaving “the purely technical 
aspects of their work” to other studies and is seeking, among other things, to 
determine “what were the factors which enabled [Friends] to secure such a 
place of importance in industry” (p. 12). 

Moreover, his “Summary and Conclusions” deals almost exclusively with 
attitudes in an effort to answer the basic question: “Is there anything in all 
this which is peculiarly Quaker?” He points, quite legitimately, I feel, to the 
“direct and close relation between master and man, producer, merchant, and 
consumer ... as worthy of the distinctive epithet ‘Quaker’” (p. 338). He 
further concludes that there was among the Quakers an “extraordinary balance 
of social sensitivity combined with a faculty for intensive experiment and 
research” (p. 339); with this too I can agree, although I should like to have 
had the latter “faculty” analyzed a little more closely. But his failure to see any 
direct connection between Quakerism and the capitalist spirit makes it im- 
possible for him to comment significantly upon the two additional problems 
he poses: “the general attitude of these people to the possession of wealth and 
the effect of the incidence of wealth ... upon individuals and upon the 
Society of Friends as a whole” (p. 339). To borrow a metaphor from Mr. Rai- 
strick’s own field, the material of his book is still largely in the condition of 
unwrought iron, awaiting the refining fire of analysis and interpretation and the 
shaping hand of the craftsman. 

Democracy and the Quaker Method, in contrast, is an exceptionally thoughtful 
and thought-provoking book. Concerned basically with the problem of decision- 
making in a democracy, it offers the experience of the Society of Friends with 
the “sense of the meeting” technique as an example that might be more widely 
followed. The Pollards seek to show “how without voting or rigid outward 
formalities, it is possible to get agreement on issues which at first may stormily 
divide a meeting, and how, in fact, the synthesis of opinion may produce 
something better than would result from victory for one side or the other” 
(p, 8). They seem to me rather optimistic about the possibility of extending the 
method to large heterogeneous groups that may not share common religious 
or intellectual premises or a common social background. Nevertheless, they 
point out that the technique has operated successfully in some rather unexpected 
places—for example, in village meetings in both Czarist and communist Russia, 
in the Anglo-American Commission of Enquiry on Palestine, and in the 
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committee that produced the Acheson-Lilienthal report on atomic energy. 

As an example of the fruitful marriage of fact and idea, Arnold Lloyd’s 
Quaker Social History is a book that is difficult to overpraise. Despite its 
title it is concerned primarily with the development of the institutional frame- 
work of English Quakerism in the period when the pristine enthusiasm was 
cooling. It is admirably constructed and impeccably documented. What is more 
important, Lloyd is able to rise above his mass of well-ordered facts and dis- 
cern their meaning. He sees that the highly articulated system of church govern- 
ment that had been developed by 1738 represented a series of practical solutions 
to practical problems, but he also sees that in wrestling with the eternal question 
of individual freedom versus group authority, the Friends overlooked to their 
cost a solution worked out in harmony with the best genius of Quakerism by 
the gentle mystic Isaac Penington in 1660; as a result, “the history of the Quaker 
Society is marked from this time onward by an emphasis on external discipline 
and a corresponding recession of life” (p. 24). The Pollards’ book, suggestive 
as it is, would have been more effective if it could have been informed by 
something of Arnold Lloyd’s sound and thorough scholarship. Later chapters 
fill in the picture of the change that overtook Quakerism as it passed from the 
joyous freedom of a lower class enthusiastic sect to the’ strait-laced discipline of 
a respectable bourgeois church. A touch of Lloyd’s craftsmanlike and luminous 
scholarship would have done wonders for Raistrick’s Quakers in Science and 


Industry. 
Freperick B. Toties, Swarthmore College 


The Life of John Maynard Keynes. By Roy F. Harrod. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. 674. $7.50. 


Roy Harrod’s biography is official in the sense that it was written at the 
suggestion of Keynes’ family, whose members co-operated fully in making avail- 
able papers and letters, many excerpts from which are published for the first 
time. As Mr. Harrod recognizes, it is still too early for any one to write a 
definitive biography, because the time has not yet come when a final estimate 
of Keynes’ work can be made. For example, events which will test the validity 
of his theories and policies have not yet occurred. The correctness and greatness 
of Keynes depends in considerable part upon the adequacy of his monetary and 
fiscal policies as anti-depression weapons. War and postwar conditions have 
submerged the great unliquidated prewar depression and prevented any con- 
clusive testing in peacetime of Keynes’ policy for maintaining sufficient effective 
demand for full employment but not enough for chronic inflation. There does 
appear to be a sufficient body of opinion in favor of the Keynesian program 
to render it politically acceptable and this in itself is no mean achievement for 
which Keynes deserves a large share of credit. 

Mr. Harrod’s main purpose in writing a biography before a definitive effort 
is possible has been to make available the materials which are necessary for 
correct understanding and interpretation of Keynes’ work. Keynes’ theories and 
related practical proposals were influenced by his general philosophy, which 
took shape in his early years. It will become increasingly difficult to recapture 
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the experience of Keynes’ formative years as friends and associates of this early 
period pass from the scene. Consistent with this main purpose, Mr. Harrod 
devotes more than one third of his massive biography to the years before 1919, 
when Keynes gained world-wide fame for his polemical, provocative, and 
prophetic Economic Consequences of the Peace. To those already familiar with 
Keynes’ later life and work, the early part of the book is the most valuable, 
although much of the ground has been covered in less detail by Professor 
E. A. G. Robinson’s lengthy obituary in the Economic Journal (March 1947) 
and by Keynes in his posthumous Two Memoirs. Keynes’ absorbing interest in 
philosophical questions led to close association with G. E. Moore, Bertrand 
Russell, Alfred North Whitehead, and Lytton Strachey. 

The later and better known phase of Keynes’ career is fully chronicled, and 
Mr. Harrod has something of interest to say about each event. Relatively little 
space is given to the more technical aspects of Keynes’ theories, and the non- 
technical reader should experience little difficulty, though neither should he 
expect to be much enlightened on the fundamental theoretical questions. 

From Mr. Harrod’s pen there emerges the portrait of a most remarkable 
individual. Keynes is pictured as a genius of the spoken and written word, an 
aristocrat of the intellect, a prophet of things to come, a financial wizard for 
both personal gain and public benefit, a loving and faithful son and husband, 
a member of the Bloomsbury elite, a patron of the arts, sometimes arrogant, 
often rude, but underneath all kind and loving. For each of these characteriza- 
tions there is justification in fact, but the total impression will appear to many 
more eulogy than objective evaluation. Mr. Harrod says he is not conscious of 
any suppression of faults, but it seems a safe conjecture that future biographers 
will find less to praise and more to criticize. 

Many famous personalities came into Keynes’ life, but in only one instance 
does Mr. Harrod fear that his biography may have done damage to the reputa- 
tion of a living person. Former Secretary of the United States Treasury, now 
Chief Justice, Fred M. Vinson appears in an unfavorable light in connection with 
the Savannah meeting of the International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. 

As a friend, follower, and fellow economist with an appreciation of philo- 
sophical questions, Mr. Harrod is eminently qualified to author a biography 
of Keynes. The quality of writing is excellent and sometimes superb. 

Duptey Ditiarp, University of Maryland 


Economic Ideas: A Study of Historical Perspectives. By Ferdinand Zweig. 
[Prentice-Hall Economics Series.] New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., rg50. Pp. 


197. $3.65. 


This series of essays illustrates the proposition that economic ideas derive from 
the economic and social circumstances of the era in which they occur. Mr. Zweig’s 
examples include vignettes of “economists” and their ideas from St. Thomas 
Aquinas to Keynes and sketches of the major “stages” in the development of 
economic thought. Neither the proposition nor the illustrations offer much that 
is new, though there are occasional suggestive flashes, such as the curiously 
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interesting parallels in the thought of John Law and of Keynes and the im- 
portant role of the East India Company in the growth of economic liberalism. 

Mr. Zweig’s major interest is, however, not economic ideas in their original 
contexts, but their bearing on the issues of our own times; for, he believes, the 
circumstances from which economic ideas sprang recur from time to time, and 
when they do the ideas that emerged from them again become “valid” and 
hence useful in guiding policy. Thus Mr. Zweig finds that the ideas of the 
mercantilists regarding national interest and those of the medieval schoolmen 
on just price and just wage have particular relevance today. 

Re-examination of the past in the light of present problems may well throw 
light on current issues (though it may also distort our view of the past), but 
the thesis that circumstances recur to an extent sufficient to permit older systems 
of ideas to become “valid” again, is, at the very least, open to doubt. Mr. Zweig 
himself admits that the precise combination of circumstances from which they 
arise “is unlikely to be repeated.” Equally dubious is Mr. Zweig’s conclusion that 
“all doctrines contain a grain of truth” which becomes “the only valid truth” 
under given conditions of life, which is not quite the same as saying (as Mr. 
Zweig rightly does elsewhere) that institutions appropriate to one culture or set 
of circumstances are not necessarily appropriate to another. ~ 

A second thesis dominates the last third of the book: the need for national 
planning for the full utilization of productive resources. Mr. Zweig’s discussion 
of the goals and difficulties of planning usefully pinpoints problems which the 
advocates and practitioners of planning often neglect, such as the maintenance 
(as opposed to the achievement) of full employment and the creation of in- 
centives in a planned economy. His discussion contains, however, two disturbing 
implications. Firstly, Mr. Zweig considers planning an essential part of the second 
industrial revolution, as laissez faire was of the first, and the central idea of the 
“Western version” of socialism, which he calls “neosocialism.” This he contrasts 
to the “Eastern version.” While the emphasis of the former is on full employ- 
ment and a higher standard of living, the emphasis of the latter is on intensive 
development of low-income countries, even at the cost of living standards, to 
bridge the gap between them and relatively well-developed countries. Having 
made this distinction between “Eastern” and “Western” socialism, or planning, 
Mr. Zweig deals no more with the matter, but concentrates on comparing the 
“Western” version with laissez faire. It strikes me that this is to a large extent 
flogging a dead horse, for few deny today the need for some degree of planning 
and government economic control. The more serious problem of our time is how 
to combine planning with the democratic process and thus clearly to distinguish 
it, not only in degree but also in quality, from the “Eastern” version of socialism. 
Many deny that such a distinction exists. The thinness of the line Mr. Zweig has 
drawn and his lack of comment on the problem lend credence to that denial; 
as do such statements as the one that “neosocialism” will correct the exaltation 
of “formal freedom” by the democracies, which do not recognize “the thrill of 
living in comradeship and fellowship” and the “thrill of sacrifice.” Secondly, 
Mr. Zweig implies that the “Eastern version” of socialism is particularly ap- 
propriate to underdeveloped countries. If this is true, which I do not believe, we 
are fighting a losing battle in a large part of the world. While efficient use of 
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resources is undoubtedly more important and more difficult to attain in poorer 
than in richer countries, it has not as yet been established that this can best be 
achieved by the “Eastern, strongly orthodox, Marxian version of socialism.” 
Rather the evidence is to the contrary, if Mr. Zweig’s ideal of a humane, well- 
fed, and peaceful society is the purpose of economic planning. 

Mr. Zweig betrays a tendency toward dichotomous thinking. Thus, he finds 
that there are “two kinds of approach to economic thought” (historical and 
theoretical); “two fundamental approaches for the historian of economic thought” 
(sympathetic and antipathetic); two classes of nations and of social strata (high- 
income and low-income); “two basic versions” of socialism (Eastern and West- 
ern); “two conceptions of a planned economy” (target and balance). There are 
also some threes (classes of economists and planes of economic study) and a 
five (kinds of geography); but dichotomy appears to be his favorite logical de- 
vice. Its overuse is evidence of Mr. Zweig’s taste for oversimplification. 


Wituiam Diamonp, Washington, D.C. 


La Physiocratie sous les ministéres de Turgot et de Necker (1774-1781). By 
Georges Weulersse. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. xvi, 
374. 800 fr. 


Forty years—a few historical eras—ago Georges Weulersse published his two- 
volume doctorate on Le Mouvement physiocratique en France, de 1756 @ 1770. 
It was the first work to treat the Physiocrats as a crusading party, “a pressure 
group,” we Americans would say. Its 1400 richly documented pages immediately 
became the standard work on the subject. Now, after his death, the continuation 
which he promised then is appearing. This is the first of three volumes found in 
Weulersse’s papers, which will bring the story up to the middle of the French 
Revolution. 

At first sight, it seems that forty years saw no changes in the method and 
framework Weulersse worked with. La Physiocratie is an extraordinarily detailed 
account of the actions and opinions of the members of the party, arranged chron- 
ologically and topically, with roughly the old and tried headings. The detail has 
reached the point of diminishing returns, for the physiocrats remained, on the 
whole, remarkably loyal to their original synthesis. Weulersse could, of course, 
defend the detail with the same arguments that he used for the earlier work, 
that it was necessary to prove the uniformity which was all too obvious by the 
end of the book. But in the present volume the recurring facts are not even 
set in place by explicit interpretations. This is an unannounced change in method. 
Perhaps Weulersse came to believe that the manufacture of a secondary source 
was a sufficient end in itself. There is no hint now that the earlier work was 
conceived as documentation of Marx’s analysis of the physiocrats. Nor is there 
even a continuation of the search for sources of physiocratic doctrines in the 
economic situation of the time. 

At least one gain was made by omitting the old interpretations. In Le Mouve- 
ment physiocratique there was a strong tendency to treat the physiocrats’ demand 
for laissez faire as so much ideological camouflage for the working of agricultural 
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interests. This was the source of Professor Norman Ware’s widely cited claim 
that the physiocrats did not want a free market economy at all but merely a 
transplantation of the English Corn Law system to France. Ware was supported 
in this blunder by Weulersse’s unfortunate habit of citing modifications made 
by occasional allies and fellow travellers as if they were the doctrines of the party 
itself. But in La Physiocratie the physiocrats emerge as consistent economic 
liberals both in theory and practice. If they were occasionally willing to com- 
promise, it was only until it would be politically possible to introduce a full free 
market economy. And even this willingness to compromise was, Weulersse noted, 
a recent trait in a hitherto doctrinaire sect, now depressed by Turgot’s fall and 
wearied by Necker’s long reign. 

Like its predecessors, this volume will become the standard work on its sub- 
ject. But the claim goes by default, and one could wish that the standard were 
higher. It may be raised in the volumes to come. 

Martin ABaum, New York City 


Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism. By Adam B. Ulam. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 173. $3.75. 


This attempt to analyze and explain philosophically a movement that has often 
been uncritically assumed to lack philosophy achieves only partial success. The 
author provides lucid and economical accounts of Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
and of English idealism; brings forward pluralism for sharp, shrewd criticism; 
and estimates nicely the places of Lindsay, Keynes, and Beveridge: in the recent 
British theory and program of reform. He makes a number of penetrating, al- 
most epigrammatic, observations, especially concerning the relevance of political 
theory to practice, and he stresses usefully both the bias toward elite groups in 
most recent political writing and the current eclipse of conservative political 
philosophy by the prestige of democracy. 

That is, the effective parts of this study comprise much of its description,. 
analysis, and criticism of some substantial bodies of theory and of reforming 
proposals. Professor Ulam is alert to the operations of politics, to the relation- 
ships of myth and reality as well as to those of theory and practice, and he com- 
municates this awareness in an easy and intimate, if didactic, style. He writes 
confidently, from time to time inviting disagreement by such statements as that 
democracy was a political philosophy without a practical component until the 
leveé en masse demonstrated its practicability (p. 98). 

Where the book fails is in the synthesis and setting promised in the first 
chapter, and the failure seems to be explained not so much by lack of ingenious 
iogic in construction as by lack of historical knowledge. It is as if the analyses 
were based on deliberate firsthand study, and the provision of continuity and 
setting on hasty secondhand. The continuous tradition can easily be overempha- 
sized, but here Owen is mentioned only to be dismissed as antiquarian (p. 122) 
and Saint-Simon is barely alluded to (p. 90), as is Chartism (p. 75). The striking 
succession of collectivistic theory and practice from Bentham and Chadwick 
through J. S. Mill to Sidney Webb and the Fabians (see THE TasKs or Economic 
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History [Supplemental Issue of THE JourNnaL oF Economic History], VIII 
[1948], 59-73) is missed, with some nonsensical or contradictory consequences, 
in spite of Webb’s references to it sixty years ago in the Fabian Essays. Mill’s 
own explicit Autobiography, which carefully records for posterity his rejection 
of his father and devotion to Bentham (in 1821), his conversion to “Socialism” 
by 1830, and the intended socialistic “tone” of his Principles of Political Economy 
(1848), has been available for eighty years, but even yet readers cannot bring 
themselves to believe what it says. Fifty years ago, the great French historian 
Halévy distinguished Benthamism from Manchesterisr:: and followed that achieve- 
ment by histories of the English people and of European socialism that would 
have served Professor Ulam infinitely better than Dicey’s perverse identification 
of Benthamism with Individualism. Indeed, Halévy’s essays collected in L’Ere 
des Tyrannies (1938) would have been an exciting accompaniment to his quest. 
As it stands, however, a book that begins by stressing the importance of his- 
torical setting fails to use it to explain where strength in development lay and 
consequently fails to make clear a good deal of the relevance (and irrelevance) 
of the theories it analyzes. It is, therefore, a fresh example of the inability of 
historians and political scientists to acquaint each other with their findings. 


J. B. Bresner, Columbia University 


The Utopian Communist. A Biography of Wilhelm Weitling, Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Reformer, by Carl Wittke. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 


1950. Pp. 327. $4.50. 


Europeans interested in the turbulent history of socialism have investigated 
the European career of the pre-Marxian socialist Wilhelm Weitling, whom 
Sombart classed with Blanc, Proudhon, Cabet, and Hess in the development of 
early socialist theory, but not until Dean Wittke’s present volume has an Ameri- 
can written a full-length treatment of his intensive activity in the United States. 
Thanks to the existence of certain papers of Weitling, now in the possession of 
his son, and a thorough winnowing of contemporary materials, Dean Wittke 
has been able to construct a rather full biography of a man about whom informa- 
tion is fugitive and sketchy. All students of the American fifties must be grateful 
to Dean Wittke for his interesting presentation of the facts of Weitling’s life, as 
well as for his placing the socialist in the setting of the German radical labor 
movement of the time, both here and in Europe. 

In the preface, Wittke differentiates Weitling’s socialism from Marx’s: “His 
(Weitling’s) philosophy of history and his brand of communism were very dif- 
ferent from Marx’s doctrines of economic determinism and the inevitability of 
the proletarian revolution, for Weitling, though an agnostic and a severe critic 
of all institutionalized religion, insisted on morality, ethics, and religion as a 
basis for social reform. The repudiation of this aspect of his ‘system’ by the 
Marxians is not without significance for the present-day theory and practice of 
communism” (pp. v-vi). Wittke notes, however, that there are points of compari- 
son between Weitling’s ideal system and modern sovietism. He expresses doubts 
regarding whether the system of selection devised by Weitling would produce the 
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“good” rulers Weitling hopes for. Says Wittke: “One can more readily imagine 
the development of an inner ring who would undertake to force all intellectuals 
to conform to an ironclad mold of uniformity, perhaps with periodic purges 
of dissident elements” (p. 68). As a final touch one might add that anti-semitism, 
though far from virulent, was unmistakably a part of Weitling’s thinking, too 
(p. 169). 

The very dependence of Weitling on “temporary” dictatorship reminds one 
of the Marxian “withering away of the state.” Comments Wittke: “As late as 
March, 1855, Weitling still hoped for a new European revolution led by a 
dictator who would abolish private property and then, as the people became 
educated and converted to the new order [the dictator would gradually give up 
his power]” (p. 136). It would seem that Wittke’s generalization rests on Weit- 
ling’s constant recourse to Christian terminology, but by Wittke’s own evidence 
such a moral basis is not apparent when the mechanism of the system: is examined. 

The Utopian and downright impractical character of Weitling’s socialism is 
amply demonstrated by Wittke also. One may say Weitling adjusted his socialism 
to the American scene but his bank of exchange as a solution for the nonegali- 
tarian character of nineteenth-century capitalism had tremendous limitations. 
Says Wittke: “Though his diatribes recognized many of the shortcomings of 
modern capitalism, they revealed little scientific knowledge of its intricate opera- 
tions. While Weitling indicted the economic system, he failed to see that money 
was not the sole cause of its evils but only a natural and necessary by-product of 
the system” (p. 224). Add to this Weitling’s contention, made in his newspaper, 
that banks confiscated all deposits of those who died intestate (p. 224). Such 
thinking on the part of Weitling was enough to encourage his expulsion from 
the group of socialists at Brussels. 

Also, egocentric as Marx may have been, it does not strengthen Mr. Wittke’s 
case against Marx’s personality to quote only Carl Schurz, Carl Heizen, and 
Michael Bakunin, Marx’s opponents, to buttress his position (pp. 112-13). All 
in all, one has the feeling that the author is a little too sentimental about this 
sentimental socialist. 

I cannot, however, do otherwise than agree strongly with Mr. Wittke’s gen- 
eralization that the America of the fifties, with all its hardships for the worker, 
still offered such economic promise that socialism could have little appeal. This 
situation represented Weitling’s and socialism’s greatest obstacle. 

A few minor errors might be noted. Policemen were called such in New York 
in the fifties (p. 142) and had been since the Law of 1844, and were uniformed 
under the Charter of 1853. The Courier and Enquirer was one paper, not two, 
in this period (p. 195). The tailors in the famous strike of the summer of 1850 
were \et out on bail and were not tried until December 13 (pp. 194-95). On 
page 189, n. 2, there is confusion in citation between Commons’ History of 
Labour ... and his Documentary History of American Industrial Society. 


Cart N. Decter, Adelphi College 
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MIGRATION AND CITIES 


La Formation de la population parisienne au XIX® siécle. By Louis Chevalier. 
[Institut national d’Etudes démographiques, Travaux et documents, Cahier 
No. 10.] Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. 312. 500 fr. 


Paris offers excellent opportunities for the study of the growth of great cities 
in the nineteenth century, and Louis Chevalier has undertaken to exploit them. 
Breaking away from the anecdotal and monumental preoccupation of earlier 
historians of Paris, he has attempted a careful quantitative analysis of one im- 
portant aspect of the city’s growth—immigration from the provinces to the 
capital. The book is also notable as a pioneering effort to combine the methods 
of the demographer and of the historian in studying the growth of a city in a 
period when only limited statistical records were kept. Chevalier uses population 
statistics as his basic source, but because the formal population statistics for 
nineteenth-century France are fragmentary and often unreliable, he has attempted 
to widen the statistical base of his study by drawing on a variety of archival 
sources, especially the electoral lists and the bankruptcy papers now in the archives 
of the Seine. It is a task for which Chevalier is admirably suited, having been 
trained as a historian under Charles Pouthas of the Sorbonne and being now a 
professional demographer and the director of the section of historical studies of 
the Institut national d’études démographiques. The method is not always success- 
ful, as Chevalier himself admits, but his results are, nonetheless, an important 
contribution to urban history, to the history of Paris, and to the economic and 
social history of France. 

Chevalier first establishes the primary importance of immigration in the growth 
of Paris in the nineteenth century and then goes on to investigate the nature of 
that immigration and its effects on the economic and social life of the city. He 
finds that the migratory flow to Paris was fairly steady throughout the century 
and attributes this to the stability of the Parisian economy, which, being based 
largely on the immediate consumption needs of the local market, always offered 
opportunities for employment and was less subject to depressions than were the 
centers of big industry. Until the final decades of the nineteenth century, the 
migrants to Paris came chiefly from neighboring departments and from the de- 
partments to the north and east of the city, and only in the eighties and nineties 
did the city draw extensively on the south and west. The movement to the city 
was not a mass movement from particular areas or particular trades. It was a 
movement of individuals, men of diverse trades and skills and from various social 
classes. They were not the poor, the incompetent, and the disinherited of their 
native provinces but the ambitious and the able, for whom the shift to Paris was 
a step upward, often the final stage of an advance that began in a rural village 
and moved to Paris by way of a provincial town or city, where skills, habits, and 
interests were acquired that made adjustment to life and work in Paris fairly 
easy. 

Immigration had little effect, Chevalier believes, on the development of classes, 
families, or trades in Paris, for his studies in archival sources convinced him that 
the immigrants were, in general, quickly assimilated to the native population. 
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Place of origin had no apparent influence on this assimilation, and the so-called 
“provincial colonies” in Paris, with one or two exceptions, did not exist. 

In the later decades of the nineteenth century Chevalier detects important 
changes in the immigration. It increased in size. It drew on all parts of France, 
even the most distant departments. The unskilled laborer seeking employment 
in the developing big industry of the suburbs became the characteristic immi- 
grant. Chevalier thinks it significant that these changes came so late, and he 
believes it typical of the time lag that always exists between economic and social 
change and shifts in population. 

Chevalier’s book, though an important addition to economic and social his- 
tory, is not a definitive study of the growth of Paris in the nineteenth century. 
The title is misleading, for the book is actually a study of the formation of in- 
dustrial population only, and I am convinced by my own studies of Paris that 
the industrial population, though the largest single occupational group, was not 
the most significant in the growth of the city. Most of the industrial population 
was a service population; its increase depended on the growth of the more funda- 
mental elements of the population, namely, those employed in the small-export 
industry, in commerce, and in the national government. These groups were the 
determinant elements. In his preoccupation with analysis of the industrial im- 
migration, Chevalier never comes to grips with the ultimate causes of the city’s 
transformation from a small city to a great metropolis. 

The value of his methods may be further questioned. His constant striving 
for quantitative data as the only legitimate source causes him to neglect factors 
that were certainly important to his problem but that defy quantitative analysis: 
for example, the popular image of Paris held in the provinces or the appeal of 
security offered by charitable resources in Paris. His minimizing of the effects 
of immigration on the economic and social life of Paris suggests that this method 
of measuring these effects is inadequate, for it is inconceivable that the immi- 
grants, even though quickly assimilated, did not at least make a distinctive mark 
on their assimilators. 

Chevalier’s use of population statistics is peculiar. He quotes the quinquennial 
census figures for Paris to the last digit (sometimes inaccurately), carries per- 
centages based on them to hundredths of a per cent, even though French census 
figures are notoriously inaccurate. It is doubtful that he is deluding himself, but 
he is misleading readers unfamiliar with his sources, and readers are sufficiently 
burdened by the style of the writing. In his introduction, Chevalier writes that 
he is going to do penance for the lightness of earlier books on Paris. His penance 
is a heavy one, and few readers will care to share it with him by reading through 
the book, but those who do will be rewarded by a wealth of information hitherto 
hidden in archives and by many stimulating ideas on urban growth in the 
nineteenth century. 

Davin H. Pinkney, University of Missouri 


Kaskaskia Under the French Regime. By Natalia Maree Belting. (Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Vol. XXIX, No. 3). Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1948. Pp. 140. $2.50; paper, $1.50. 

Thanks largely to the efforts of Clarence W. Alvord the record of French 
activities in the Illinois country in the Revolutionary Era has been well docu- 
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mented. Natalia Maree Belting’s painstaking, if brief, study provides us with 
background data for the eighteenth century not available in the publications of 
the Illinois Historical Coiiections, which did not include items antedating 1763. 
The chief sources for the study were the Kaskaskia manuscripts now in the office 
of the circuit clerk at Chester. From the author’s analysis of the social and eco- 
nomic role of the community, it is apparent that Kaskaskia was neither the 
“Versailles of the West,” as local historians once boasted, nor a primitive frontier 
village. The level of prosperity was substantial, for the Illinois habitant was both 
farmer (wheat and corn) and fur trader, and part of the population was com- 
posed of transient voyageurs who made the village their headquarters between 
trips to the Gulf and Canada or trading excursions into the Indian country. Un- 
fortunately, the records do not provide us with sufficient data to support quantita- 
tive generalizations on the extent of the fur trade, but from some commercial 
papers extant it would appear that the Illinois French laid the foundations of 
their wealth with furs then as they and their children were to do later in the 
American Fur Company at St. Louis. 

Ricuarp B. Morris, Columbia University 


The Early Settlement of Georgia. By James Etheridge Callaway. Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 138. $2.50. 


This little monograph combines a survey of well-known political facts about 
the settlement of Georgia and the transition from trusteeship to royal province 
with some useful economic data, derived principally from the better known con- 
temporary travellers and secondary investigations. Tracing the occupation and 
exploitation of the coastal areas down to the Revolution, the author follows the 
thin line of farms that stretched into the upper coastal plain and was suddenly 
augmented after the war by a rush of pioneering backwoodsmen who rapidly 
took over eastern Georgia. With the coming of cotton, the two divergent ele- 
ments of planter and farmer moved together across the cotton belt. But along the 
way, these two forces split apart again, the planter going to the southwest and 
the pioneer farmer to the hills of the north. The story ends on the sordid note 
of the overrunning of the Cherokee countryside by land speculators, squatters, 
and prospectors in the Age of Jackson. 


Ricuarp B. Morris, Columbia University 


American Immigration Policy: A Reappraisal. By William S. Bernard, ed., 
Carolyn Zeleny and Henry Miller, assistant eds. [Published under the sponsor- 
ship of The National Committee on Immigration Policy]. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. Pp. 341. $4.00. 


Immigration policy merits more attention among our postwar problems. The 
pressing dilemma of Europe’s displaced persons did stir press and public for a 
time. But as this crisis diminished, as relations with Russia grew more strained, 
popular interest shifted. The broad implications of our restrictive quota system 
remained largely unexamined and unchallenged. 
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This volume sponsored by the National Committee on Immigration Policy, 
which compiles some new material with previous studies, may help to correct 
this unfortunate situation. The editors do not break fresh ground for the scholar, 
nor will pages studded with 13 graphs and 67 tables attract the average citizen. 
Still this reappraisal fills a felt need for a comprehensive yet relatively simple 
survey of the current immigration problem. The recommendations set forth, more- 
over, are conservative enough to be acceptable for Congressional action. 

William S. Bernard and his assistant editors attack the present law along a 
broad front. The quota system initiated in 1924 represents to them a narrow, in- 
flexible, undemocratic policy supported by inadequate or unscientific economic 
and sociological theories. They contend that far from exerting a uniformly bad 
effect on American labor the immigrant as businessman and consumer has con- 
tributed much to our economy. The “adjustment” of the foreign born to American 
standards in such crucial fields as law, education, health, and citizenship they 
maintain has been satisfactory. The disturbing economic and international effects 
of our approach to a maximum population level, they argue, further indicate the 
desirability of a more liberal statute. 

Hence they recommend (pp. 275-77) that the present limitation of 150,000 on 
annual immigration “be increased, possibly doubled, certainly not decreased”; 
that more flexibility be introduced to use up available but unutilized national 
quotas; that occupational preferences be given some weight in the selective 
process; that this country remove racial discrimination from its policy by grant- 
ing small quotas to Asiatic and Pacific peoples now categorically barred; and 
that a Congressional immigration commission reconsider “a democratic alterna- 
tive to the National Origins and quota system.” 

Inasmuch as their argument has depicted immigration as a positive good, the 
comparative mildness of their recommendations is noteworthy. This disparity 
arises partly because the editors have consistently interpreted the evidence in a 
favorable light. But their caution about recommendations also indicates a proper 
regard for the questions of optimum population and of conservation of natural 
resources. More than that it shows their tacit recognition of the legislative ob- 
stacles to any liberal program. The failure to explain these political realities 
more fully is one of the survey’s chief shortcomings. 

Although the conclusions are generally valid and the documentation adequate 
for a work of this type, certain points are subject to criticism. One may sym- 
pathize with the editors’ pro-immigrant bias (see pp. 58-61) but one can 
hardly excuse it, for they claim (pp. xviii—-xix) to be “scientific” and to have 
attempted “to give the facts in such a way that the reader may form his own 
conclusions independently of those expressed in this volume.” The contention 
(pp. 95-96) that organized labor has seriously modified its former opposition 
to immigration is unsufficiently supported. The argument (p. 92) that immigra- 
tion has not tended to lower the American wage scale neglects the possibility 
that wages might have risen higher had there been fewer immigrants. The gen- 
eralization (p. 19) that “post-war periods in the United States have been periods 
of reaction” is untenable. The “famous” strike in the textile mills of the Lowell 
area occurred in 1912, not 1902, and the fact that Gompers headed the American 
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Federation of Labor does not prove that immigrants took an “active role” in 
that union (p. 94). It is questionable editorial policy, furthermore, to use previous 
studies of the National Committee on Immigration Policy without acknowledg- 
ment; the section on “Economic Effects of Immigration,” for example, merely 
rearranges Editor Bernard’s Economic Aspects of Immigration, yet nowhere ex- 
cept on the dust jacket is the latter work mentioned. 

The arrangement of the bibliography by chapters may be a convenience to 
some; the editors might have put the space thus wasted in duplication of entries 
to better use, however, had they annotated the more important titles. A random 
check reveals that the index, though adequate, does not cover the footnotes and 
does not have categories for Jews or for Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

G. Wattace CuEssman, Denison University 


The Puritan Frontier: Town-Planting in New England Colonial Development, 
1630-1660. By William Haller, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. Pp. 119. $2.00. 


To venture into the writing of colonial history takes some little courage. From 
Bradford and Hutchinson to Bancroft and Andrews the first years have engaged 
the attention of eminently critical and discerning minds. For Americans dedi- 
cated to present needs and future ideals the beginning of their historic past in 
sharp physical cleavage from western Europe has held a continuing high value 
and measure of respect. Colonial history has been, like colonial architecture, in- 
vestigated and in many aspects incorporated into the national imagery. To achieve 
originality in its rewriting now requires new orientation, definition, or source. 

None of these does Mr. Haller bring to his study, and this, I suspect, is why 
he chose to limit the scope of his work. He has reinvestigated the standard orig- 
inal sources of early colonial history. Town records, individual journals, colony 
records, and a selection of secondary materials have all been reopened with the 
promising aim of relating “the development of human ideas and . . . economic 
institutions.” That Professor Haller arrives at conclusions that substantially verify 
the concepts of Roy H. Akagi relative to the process of town formation is not 
a matter for censure. One cannot prejudice every inquiry by requiring that it 
produce some startling contradiction of its predecessors in thought. Indeed Mr. 
Haller’s careful treatment of Mount Wollaston’s land origins (p. 64), his de- 
scription of the farmhouse seasonally occupied (p. 52), and his close examination 
of the part played by the covenant in the cementing of town communities (pp. 
55-57) made this reader wish he had seen fit to treat more fully other aspects of 
town planting. 

But here exception can be taken to the author’s treatment. His prospect en- 
compassed so many towns that it left little space for convincing detail. Where 
that detail is included, the narrative at once gains depth, but unless the reader 
is familiar, as Professor Haller certainly is, with the literature of New England 
history, he may find the evidence, marshaled in the text, too thin to support 
the author’s view that: “The New England town originated as an organization 
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to cope with the temporal problems of a Puritan church congregation on the 
frontier. . . . The Puritans’ great failure was their attempt to maintain social 
unity through religious orthodoxy.” More expert readers will find the work chiefly 
of use as a clear, brief orthodox text on the foundation of New England towns. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Haller will pursue his studies further and ex- 
tend his conclusions by the examination of European precedents of the New 
England town. Moreover, the detailed internal analysis of Puritan trials and 
sermons that has yielded such valuable hypotheses for an understanding of New 
England law and family structure might well prove fruitful in the study of the 
covenants and early town records. 

Antuony N. B. Garvan, University of Pennsylvania 





TRANSPORTATION 


The Transportation Industries, 1889-1946, A Study of Output, Employment, 
and Productivity. By Harold Barger. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1951. Pp. xvi, 288. $4.00. 


This work is the seventh large study in the National Bureau’s series on pro- 
duction, employment, and productivity in American industry. Like the others, it 
is primarily a statistical study of long-range tendencies and global magnitudes. 
Though there is much good discussion of the phenomena observed it is in no 
sense a general history of American transportation. It is undoubtedly the fore- 


most general study of the global figures yet made in this area,.but some will 
find that it suffers from the restrictions in interpretation inherent in the purely 
statistical approach. It will therefore be of most interest to those persons con- 
cerned with economic development, with statistical techniques, and with the 
quantitative aspects of transportation. 

The author has computed new indexes of output, employment, and productivity 
per worker for steam railroads, electric railways, pipe lines, water carriers, and 
airlines, and also for the entire transportation industry, excluding only private 
motor cars and trucks, taxis, local “for hire” trucks, and contract air carriers. 
The figures for ton miles and passenger miles in water transportation are given 
for the first time. These various indexes are compared with others for population, 
employment, and industrial production. The results are hardly startling to those 
familiar with the history of American transportation, but they provide a valuable 
quantitative support to other work. Mr. Barger finds that over the sixty-year 
period commercial transportation retrogressed from producing a twelfth of the 
national income to producing only a fifteenth. On the other hand, traffic grew 
faster than population and industrial production. The average American today 
travels twenty times as far in a year as his grandfather. More important, output 
per worker in 1946 was four times the 1889 level, an annual rate of increase of 
2.2 per cent, compared with 1.8 per cent in manufacturing. There were, how- 
ever, wide variations among the various branches of the industry. Such interest- 
ing facts are to be gleaned from 38 tables in the text and 28 in the appendix, 
and from 25 semilogarithmic charts that illuminate the tables. 
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The book is divided into three parts, namely, a general analysis of transporta- 
tion as a whole, a set of papers of varying length dealing with the separate seg- 
ments of the industry, and a long appendix that discusses in nine papers such 
diverse subjects as statistical method and motor trucking and also contains the 
basic series. The statistical work has been competently done, and, in addition, 
the writer shows himself to be familiar with the primary features of American 
transportation. 

Those not familiar with the inadequacy of data in some areas might wish for 
something more. For instance, the failure to include figures for private motor 
cars and for trucks engaged solely in the hauling of owners’ goods is a serious 
matter and, as the author recognizes, distorts the global figures. One would also 
think that, logically, highway workers should also be treated as part of trans- 
portation. There are also some problems in the treatment of foreign-trade shipping. 
The author takes only American-flag shipping, but there were and are many 
American-owned ships under foreign flags, especially that of Panama. These 
difficulties are hardly serious for those aware of them. 

To sum up, this work is a statistical achievement of a high order. It should be 
carefully studied by all interested in the quantitative aspects of American trans- 
portation. 

Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 


The Delaware and Hudson Canal: A History. By Edwin D. LeRoy. Honesdale, 
Pa.: Wayne County Historical Society, 1950. Pp. 95. $2.00. 


The Delaware and Hudson Canal is a chronological presentation in a popular 
vein of the life cycle of one of the many canals constructed in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century for the purpose of getting anthracite 
coal to the tidewater market. Edwin D. LeRoy adds little to the treatment ac- 
corded the Delaware and Hudson Canal in the writings of either Chester Lloyd 
Jones or, more recently, of Alvin F. Harlow. The volume is devoid of preface, 
table of contents, bibliography, index, and footnotes; hence, it will be of limited 
service to researchers. The book is profusely illustrated but, to some degree, 
without rhyme or reason. However, the historian may find the illustrations and 
maps significant. 

It is generally acknowledged that the study of individual canals and their 
effects on the regions they traversed and linked would contribute much to a 
better understanding of the economic and social developments of the United 
States between 1800 and 1875. The chief merit of this history is the attempt it 
makes in that direction. 

Antuony J. Brysk1, Lehigh University 
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TRADE UNIONS 


The Early English Trade Unions: Documents from the Home Office Papers in 
the Public Record Office. By Arthur Aspinall. London: The Batchworth Press, 
1949. Pp. xxxi, 410. $6.75. 


In modern history only rarely does the historian have an opportunity to see 
an administrative department of government at work through the publication of 
its documents. Happily, such an opportunity has been given by Mr. Aspinall in 
his volume of selections from Home Office papers dealing with British trade 
unions in the early nineteenth century. The period covered is that of the im- 
. portant and hitherto somewhat obscure years between the passing of the restrictive 
Combination Acts in 1799 and 1800 and their repeal in 1824. Since the Home 
Office had ultimate responsibility for enforcing the acts, its papers reveal much 
of the activity and growth of the trade union movement despite these legal 
handicaps and depict the actual measures taken to deal with specific strikes. 
They make clear the persistence, the wide extent, and the growing organization 
of the movement. 

Since the government insisted that the local employer must take the initial 
legal steps against individual leaders of strikes (and accept the ensuing unpopu- 
larity among the workers), uniform conduct is not to be expected. Often, we 
find, the employer is satisfied with merely calling unrest to the attention of the 
local magistrate. He, in turn, may be reluctant to take any action, hoping that 
agreement may be reached between master and men without official interference 
—legitimate only in case of violence or threats of it. In a time of rising cost of 
living as during war or of lowered wages thanks to depression, the justice of the 
peace may sympathize with the efforts of the workers to avoid hardship. The 
local officials also often feel themselves handicapped by the difficulty of procur- 
ing evidence of an offense and by inadequate means of enforcing the law against 
well-organized and threatening groups of workers. Since they are required to 
do so, they report what is going on to the Home Office to which they also appeal 
for advice or even for troops whose presence, it is hoped, will warn the workers 
to avoid disorder. 

The documents indicate the primary concern of the Home Office for the main- 
tenance of law and order. It prefers not to intervene, but it will send troops 
occasionally when the mayor of a town convinces it of the need of help against 
outbreaks of violence. There is growing indication of fear that Radical agitators 
might take advantage of the unrest over wages to infiltrate and dominate the 
disturbances for their own political ends. In such cases the government shows 
no reluctance to investigate and to act. 

The documents offer the historian a chance to supplement the sources generally 
used for this subject, such as Parliamentary debates, or reports of commissions, 
or the voluminous and highly partisan pamphlet literature. They give a vivid 
sense of the actual experiences of individuals as they struggle with day-to-day 
problems of living in an age of war and postwar readjustments and of growing 
use of machinery. The language of the correspondent, whether it be that of the 
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harried employer, the desperate worker, the worried magistrate, the cooler Secre- 
tary of State, or the professional law officer of the Crown, is simple and direct. 
In a way that cannot be done effectively by generalized accounts, this collection 
of documents recalls the importance of individual personality in any difficult 
situation. The reader gets a picture of the occasional understanding clergyman- 
justice, whose tact helps avert trouble or whose objectivity corrects the biased or 
hysterical reports sent by others to Whitehall. He meets the timid, or the kindly, 
or the harsh, unrelenting employer, and the courageous or rash workingman. 
He senses the competent labor leader behind the disciplined ranks of marchers. 
He becomes acquainted with the Home Secretary, with his sense of responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law, yet with his insistence on strict legality in the 
proceedings of local authorities (however much it handicaps them) and with his 
refusal to widen the power of the justice of the peace or to weaken the protection 
that the law gives to the accused. 

While the selections are chosen because of their relevance to the history of 
trade unions, they also shed light on many aspects of the life of the time. There 
are breaks in the continuity of the subject matter, thanks to the arrangement in 
strict chronological order, but these are relieved by the unity of the whole theme. 

Mr. Aspinall prefaces his volume with an introduction of thirty pages in which 
he traces judiciously and factually the Parliamentary history of trade unionism 
in the early nineteenth century and draws conclusions from his text. As editor, he 
has supplied footnotes, identifying personalities or giving fuller information about 
situations referred to in the text. The result is a very useful volume. 


Jupiru B. WituiaMs, Wellesley College 


The U.A.W. and Walter Reuther. By Irving Howe and B. J. Widick. New York: 
Random House, 1949. Pp. 319. $3.00. 


The Philadelphia Printing Industry: A Case Study. By John W. Seybold. [Indus- 
try Wide Collective Bargaining Series.] Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1949. Pp. 114. $1.50. 


Labor Relations in the New York Rapid Transit Systems, 1904-1944. By James 
J. McGinley. [St. Louis University, Institute of Social Science Study.] New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. 635. $6.50. 


The Firemen’s and Patrolmen’s Unions in the City of New York: A Case Study 
in Public Employee Unions. By Emma Schweppe. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 395. $4.50. 


The U.A.W. is a comparatively new union. The International Typographical 
Union (I.T.U.) is an old union. The U.A.W. is a union which represents em- 
ployees—most of whom are semiskilled or unskilled—in mass-production indus- 
tries. The I.T.U. represents employees who are highly skilled and have served 
a long apprenticeship. The rise of the U.A.W. has been featured by sharp ideo- 
logical conflicts within its membership and the emergence of strong and colorful 
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personalities in its leadership. The I.T.U. has had virtually no ideological dif- 
ferences within its membership, and its leadership has not emphasized political 
affairs. Despite this contrast in age, in leadership, and in relative skills possessed 
by its membership, both unions are reasonably democratic and both are extremely 
militant. 

Both unions, moreover, have not forgotten the sharp conflicts with employers 
that marked their past. The advent of the Taft-Hartley Act and its impact on 
the traditional closed shop of the printing unions reawakened old fears of union 
annihilation by employers. The U.A.W. was born in violence, in the sit-down, 
and over the determined opposition of employers who had not hesitated to use 
labor espionage and labor thugs. Not a little of the belligerence of both the old- 
line I.T.U. and the new and strident U.A.W. is an echo of the past hostility of 
employers in their industries. 

The U.A.W. and Walter Reuther dramatically pictures the emergence and 
growth of a great industrial union. Irving Howe and B. J. Widick give a good 
picture of the racial tensions within its membership and in the city of Detroit 
and shed light on the U.A.W.’s concern with political matters and its worries 
about internal democracy. The book does little, however, to portray the day-to- 
day functioning of collective bargaining. Nor does it discuss the system of arbi- 
tration which has arisen under its master contracts with Chrysler and Ford and 
General Motors. 

John W. Seybold’s case study of problems of labor relations in the Phila- 
delphia printing industry is carefully done, and its conclusions are well con- 
sidered. Through its control of apprenticeship, and because the industry is 
highly competitive and largely made up of small business units, .the I.T.U. and 
the other printing unions have achieved a high degree of bargaining power. By 
and large, also, the unions have introduced a fair degree of stability into the 
industry. It is Mr. Seybold’s viewpoint that the bargaining power of the union 
is greater than that of the employers and that this imbalance can be eliminated 
through industry-wide bargaining. Reflecting the imbalance is the fact that it 
is the employers who have sought arbitration of contract terms and conditions, 
while the union has rejected that process. In a chapter on the recent struggle 
between the I.T.U. and the Federal Government over the closed-shop provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law, the author concludes that neither side gained much 
from that struggle and that the fruits of collective bargaining are a result of 
common respect rather than a concern to avoid entanglement with the govern- 
ment. 

Labor Relations in the New York Rapid Transit Systems, 1904-1944 displays 
thorough and painstaking research, but it is difficult reading. Some of the ma- 
terial dealt with, such as the detailed corporate and financial structure of the 
various private companies, might well have been presented in lesser detail and 
thus made more meaningful. 

The history of unionism in the New York transit system demonstrates that 
the failure of management, either private or public, to give to the workers fair 
wages and working conditions and a sense of dignity will inevitably lead to 
aggressive unionism. One is inclined to agree with Father James J. McGinley 
that there is an extensive area within which collective bargaining can profitably 
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function in the interest of management as well as of the employees and the 
public. There is considerable doubt, however, that Father McGinley’s suggestion 
of a mandatory annual election of a bargaining representative is sound. A 
mandatory annual election may divert much of the effort of the bargaining 
agent to unnecessary campaigning. 

Emma Schweppe’s study of The Firemen’s and Patrolmen’s Unions in the 
City of New York underlines much of what has been said by Father McGinley. 
The firemen’s and patrolmen’s unions met the same resistance from the public 
management that transit workers met from private management during the 
early years of this century. Ultimately a strong organization was established. As 
in the case of the transit workers, one is impressed by the fact that bargaining 
in the public service generally assumes a political aspect. In the case of the fire- 
men’s and patrolmen’s unions, better wages and working conditions were, to a 
considerable extent, secured by legislation rather than by collective bargaining; 
but Miss Schweppe observes that alignment with, or against, a political party 
failed to be productive from the standpoint of the firemen and patrolmen and 
that their strategy now is to be friendly with both parties and to exert continuous 
pressure, particularly in election years, to obtain their demands. This hardly 
seems a satisfactory way to meet the everyday problems of the municipal worker. 


WituiaM M. Letserson, Washington, D.C. 


POLITICS, LAW, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939. By Theodore Salutos 
and John D. Hicks. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. 581. 
$6.75. 


This elaborate study based on extended research in a wide range of sources, 
including manuscript materials hitherto unutilized, makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the history of the organized efforts of farmers in the present century. 
Geographically the investigation is limited (beyond what the title indicates) to 
the area of the North Central states west of metropolitan Chicago. Other regions 
come into the discussion only as the consideration of national organizations and 
of the reach of the omnipresent Federal arm compels recognition of interrela- 
tions and parallel movements. 

In spite of the emphasis throughout upon the pre-eminence of this “Western 
Middle West” in leadership, organized agitation, and influence in policy making, 
the area so delimited is far from being the distinct entity assumed. Assuredly 
there has been no lack of organized discontent throughout the area (or areas) 
involved, but the variant social and geographical conditions of the corn belt 
and wheat belt, including the peculiar sensitivity of the dairy interests, has pre- 
vented a united program and, at times, has involved misunderstanding and con- 
flict. In a general way there has been a continuation of the differences that in 
relation to earlier movements have been distinguished by the designations “Granger 
West” and “Populist West.” 
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The main findings and conclusions are already known to workers in the 
general field, as the book consists largely of a collection of published articles. 
with apparently slight revision and co-ordination. Such an origin gives an as- 
surance of thorough research buttressed by elaborate documentation, but it in- 
volves inevitably a certain disunity and repetition of subject matter and an un- 
evenness of style. In certain chapters, in particular, the writing could be desirably 
compressed and vivified by the subordination of details and by less involved 
constructions and more direct statement. The concluding chapter that provides 
an extended summary might well have been utilized for unifying interpretations. 
and conclusions. But again, definite, highly probable conclusions require a na- 
tional point of view. 

In the revision of the several studies, various inaccuracies and questionable 
statements have been overlooked. As the senior author has shown elsewhere,. 
Iowa, while providing the titular Populist leader, could hardly be said to have 
given him a “notable following.” Iowa’s dairy belt is transposed from the north- 
eastern to the “northwestern” corner. Henry Wallace, the elder, not “Henry C.,” 
served on the Country Life Commission. In spite of his celebrated “Martial 
Adventures,” Henry J. Allen becomes “Harvey J.” The first farm bureau was 
in Broome, not “Binghamton County.” Charles S. Wilson was a farmer and 
fruit grower not a “professor of agriculture” when appointed to the Farm Board. 

To say, “By the early twentieth century the Grange had reverted to the status 
of a cultural and educational body, as its founders had originally intended it 
to be” ignores the rounded-out national legislative program that it was actively 
pressing at the time and the order’s undoubted strong influence in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as well as the avowed aim of the chief of the founding 
fathers from the beginning to bring “pecuniary gains” to the members. To assert 
unreservedly that the “Farmers’ Union had passed the peak of its power” in 
1919 would seem to be a most premature judgment on a dynamic organization. 
Whether the term means skillful or guileful it may well be questioned if the 
Nonpartisans secured one of the most “artful groups of radical writers, speakers, 
and publicists that the nation has ever seen.” That the northeast failed to develop 
“an aggressive type of farm leadership” would seem to be disproved by two of 
numerous examples that might be cited, the Dairymen’s League and the G.L.F. 

The limitations and errancies, deliberate and inadvertent, should not be over- 
emphasized in a book that will provide a valuable check and guide for future 
research and an essential work of reference for all students of the agricultural 
history and policy of the period. The contribution, as it stands, is real, but the 
hope of fellow workers will be that the zealous and understanding authors will 
regard their present contribution not so much as a finished task as a “progress 
report,” however elaborate, and that they will go on to record and to analyze 
the conditions and manifestations of the nation-wide discontent (or discontents) 
of American farmers in the age of technology. 

Earte D. Ross, lowa State College 
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Money in the Law: National and International. A Comparative Study in the 
Borderline of Law and Economics. By Arthur Nussbaum. Revised edition. 
Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, 1950. Pp. xxxii, 618. $8.00. 


Professor Nussbaum’s treatise is a revision and expansion of the author’s 
well-known comprehensive Money in the Law (1939). As its new title suggests, 
the expansion largely consists in the “increased emphasis upon the international 
ramifications of the subject”—almost half the book being devoted to “Money 
in the International Law.” Among its many notable contributions in the area 
are its chapters devoted to war and military occupation, to world money, and to 
the international monetary fund. Another new feature of this edition is an ap- 
pendix devoted to the legal history of American money. 

Simply for its wealth of information and references to the literature, the book 
is valuable. The author has woven together very skillfully the history, law, and 
economics of his subject. While the book is described in an explanatory subtitle 
as a “Comparative Study in the Borderline of Law and Economics,” it was in- 
evitable from the nature of the subject that law, rather than economics, should 
be emphasized. As a result, the author’s discussion of economics, and especially 
controversial economic doctrine, is at times too compressed and cryptic. This, 
however, is partly remedied by a mass of explanatory and reference footnotes on 
specific issues, 

Not the least of Professor Nussbaum’s contributions is the large appendix on 
the legal history of the American currency. This should prove an indispensable 
source in the systematic overhauling of the monetary history of the United States 
which is long overdue. In fact, the minor defects in the appendix generally arise 
from its author’s reliance on old studies such as those of Bullock and Sumner. 
The conflict between the old and the new literature at various critical points 
is reflected in the author’s assertion in the main body of the book that colonial 
paper money—“bills of credit”—“turned out disastrously” (p. 47) and the state- 
ment in the appendix that “on the whole, the bills proved beneficial to economic 
development; in fact, they were necessary for the colonies” (p. 559). Such mat- 
ters, however, do not detract from the book’s high rank in its field. 

JosepH Dorrman, Columbia University 


State Planning and Economic Development in the South. By Albert Lepawsky. 
[ National Planning Association Committee of the South, Report No. 4.] Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1949. Pp. xviii, 193. $3.00. 


In the 1930’s the great word was “planning”; in the forties it was “develop- 
ment”—at least in the South. The change took place partly because the former 
term acquired radical connotations but partly also because economic develop- 
ment appeared to be one of the more tangible subjects about which to plan. 
In the study on planning and development agencies in fifteen southern states, 
sponsored by the Committee on the South of the National Planning Association, 
there are expressions of concern over the danger that “the development dog [is] 
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wagging the planning tail.” “Within the development field,” it adds, “there 
is some tendency to emphasize promotional rather than planning aspects.” 

The author, Albert Lepawsky, is director of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion of the University of Alabama. He treats his subject both “organizationally” 
and “functionally,” but the emphasis is on organization, and his book provides 
a competent guide to a maze of state, regional, subregional, county, and mu- 
nicipal—not to mention “extramunicipal” and “extrajurisdictional”—agencies for 
planning and development. 

The two chapters on functions are entitled “Development of Natural and 
Economic Resources” and “Planning for Public and Social Services.” Economists 
will be particularly interested in the account of efforts to promote and attract 
manufacturing. Several of the agencies make technical studies—for the use of 
particular communities—of the prospects of “‘home-grown’ rural industries 
. . - based on local raw materials.” Almost all the states carry on advertising 
programs to attract industry from outside. In at least half the states, privately 
organized “industrial development corporations” are encouraged to raise money 
by local subscription to provide factory buildings. Tennessee towns invite incom- 
ing industries to occupy on favorable terms what the law describes as “municipal 
buildings for public purposes.” Under’ Mississippi’s more elaborate system, the 
state itself solicits applications from out-of-state manufacturing companies, investi- 
gates their prospects, and issues “certificates of public convenience and necessity” 
permitting municipalities to bond themselves to subsidize factory construction. 
Mr. Lepawsky notes that “most ‘planners,’ many ‘planner-developers’ and some 
‘developers’ are opposed to state advertising,” and he raises the question of the 
proper limits of “business servicing.” A general verdict on the economic sound- 
ness of these measures of development and subsidy is deferred, however, for a 
later report of the Committee on the South. 

The book makes no claim to be economic history. Its illustrations of nineteenth- 
century southern measures to promote internal improvements are hastily chosen 
and do not include the leading examples of concerted state planning referred to by 
Milton Heath in a recent issue of Tasks. Nevertheless, economic historians may 
profit by a consideration of the “continuity” to which the author calls attention. 
An Indiana township building a depot for the railroad in the 1870’s and a Mis- 
sissippi town building a factory for a northern manufacturer in the 1940’s were 
engaged in the same kind of operation. Equally suggestive is the evidence that 
certain promotional functions have been performed in some states by the gov- 
ernment, in others by the private chamber of commerce, in one by the chamber 
of commerce under government subsidy, and in still another by a government 
agency acting—in its own language—“in the nature of a state chamber of com- 
merce.” In all these cases the measures have been thought of as beneficial to the 
business community as a whole but not as promising measurable returns to the 
individual firm. Under such circumstances, the choice whether to use public or 
private agencies has been in the American past and remains in the current ex- 
perience recorded in this volume more a matter of convenience than of general 
principle. 

Carter Goopricu, Columbia University 
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Alabama’s First Railroad Commission, 1881-1885. By James F. Doster. University; 
Alabama: 1949. Pp. iv, 192. 


This study is instructive on two counts: it reveals that economic influences 
were responsible for most of the complaints against the railroads in Alabama, 
and it illustrates the limits of effective state regulation of railroads. 

Although without power to fix rates, the Alabama Railroad Commission 
found its “recommendations” as regards maximum intrastate local rates largely 
accepted by the railroads. According to the author, its success was due partly to 
the able and respected membership of the commission during its first five years 
and partly to the fact that approval of a tariff by the commission was made 
prima facie evidence, in the courts, that the rates were not extortionate. The 
commission’s rate-making powers were limited by the statutory prohibition 
against considering any rate extortionate if the carrier’s net earnings were less 
than a fair and just return on the value of its property. 

The commission overreached itself in the Opelika case (1884) when it tried 
to force the Central of Georgia to extend rate reductions caused by water com- 
petition at Columbus, Georgia, to the noncompetitive city of Opelika, Alabama. 
As Mr. Doster points out this kind of discrimination was essentially a function 
of geography that the commission could not alter. Furthermore, it involved in- 
terstate commerce that the commission could not control. The real problems of 
Alabama railroads were light traffic, excess capacity, and high fixed charges 
resulting from excessive construction costs, and these were also beyond the power 
of the commission. “Giving the commission increased powers could not have 
remedied the basic trouble, as the remedy lay also beyond the power of the 
state” (p. 186). 

This excellent work was apparently a doctoral dissertation in history at the 
University of Alabama. It shows sound grounding in transportation economics. 
However, I question the use of the word “profitable” in the following sentence: 
“Thus it was often profitable for a railroad to handle traffic at rates below the 
average cost of transportation” (p. 111). While this usage is sanctioned in the 
latest textbook on the subject (see M. L. Fair and E. W. Williams, Jr., Economics 
of Transportation, New York, 1950, p. 384), a better term would be “advan- 
tageous” or “desirable,” since such traffic cannot be fully compensatory by 
definition. 

JosepH T. Lamsrz, Wellesley College 


Historical Development of Transport Coordination and Integration in the United 
States. By James A. Little and Henry M. Cunningham. Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C., 
1950. Pp. 217. (Free.) 


As used in this study by the research arm of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, co-ordination signifies any arrangement whereby two or more carriers 
of the same or different types perform a unified transportation service. It can 
result from contractual agreement between independent carriers or from integra- 
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tion, which here means unification of like or unlike types under one management, 
ownership, or control. The latter term, equivalent to the more commonly used 
consolidation, is hence a special case of co-ordination. 

The authors are to be commended for putting together in slightly more than 
200 pages considerable historical material relating to the co-ordination and 
consolidation of the various means of transport, beginning with the early 
railroads and coming up to date with water, highway, air, and pipe-line carriers. 
Curiously, although the study reviews railway consolidation in the 1920's, it 
makes no mention of the far-flung financial combinations built with other 
people’s money by the Pennroad and Allegheny companies. In discussing the 
cases involving consolidation and co-ordination of motor carriers, railroads, 
and water carriers, the authors render particular service, since much of this 
development follows the Motor Carriers Act of 1935 and the Transportation Act 
of 1940 which brought water carriers under the commission’s control. In gen- 
eral, there has been extensive merging of motor carriers since 1935, and the 
railroads have continued to control bus lines (for example, the Greyhound Bus 
Lines, owned by them at the time of the passage of the Motor Carrier Act) or 
truck lines operated directly or through contractual agreement in 1935. With 
respect to new acquisitions of truck routes by railroads, the commission has in 
general insisted that the service acquired be auxiliary and supplementary to that 
performed by the railroads. This report also gives attention to unified operation 
of terminals and the co-ordination of express companies and pullman cars with 
railroads. 

Co-ordinated air services between railroads and motor carriers have been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission under a. provision that 
“the transaction will be consistent with the public interest and will enable such 
carrier to use service by motor carrier to public advantage in its operations and 
will not unduly restrain competition.” The Civil Aeronautics Board operated 
under a similar provision in the act of 1938, except that the word “unduly” was 
omitted from the act. Consequently the board has followed a more restrictive 
policy and has consistently denied applications for co-ordinated service with air 
lines made by railroad and water carriers. 

In their final chapter the authors discuss—without taking sides—proposals 
before the 80th Congress to establish a department of transportation, which would 
have combined the functions of the ICC, CAA, CAB,. Maritime Commission, 
Inland Waterways, and several other related Federal agencies. Judging by the 
space allotted to arguments opposing this bill, however, the authors do not 
favor this type of integration, which would subordinate the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the control of an over-all transportation agency. At the close of 
the study appear several appendixes containing excerpts from the reports of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation and cases in which surface carriers and 
forwarders have proposed co-ordinated service with air lines. 

The report will offend none, except those who believe in a positive national 
transportation policy and that the Imterstate Commerce Commission should be 
something more than a passive quasi-judicial agency. Under the Transportation 
Act of 1920 the commission was given an administrative assignment by Congress 
to devise a plan for the consolidation of the nation’s railroads into “a limited 
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number of systems.” Confronted with railroad opposition, the commission soon 
lost enthusiasm for this assignment and in four successive years asked to be 
relieved of the duty. Finally, late in 1929, the commission issued a plan of con- 
solidation and proposed a sweeping unification of terminals. But the railroads 
ignored the plan, except to propose a modification for the east in 1932 (a fact 
overlooked in this study), and during the depression the plan remained only a 
piece of paper. 

It was finally scrapped in the Transportation Act of 1940. While the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission since 1920 has had extensive power with respect to 
the unification of terminals, it has not once acted to bring about such unifica- 
tions. 

It is clear today that a central administrative agency is needed to relate and 
unify regulation of the various agencies of transportation. Action taken by 
Congress in response to recommendations of the Hoover Commission, placing 
the Public Roads Administration and the Maritime Commission in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and directing that department to make studies of transport 
unification, is inadequate patchwork. The minority report of the Hoover Re- 
organization Commission proposed a much more sweeping combination of 
agencies. If elimination of waste and duplication, if greater efficiency in service, 
are to be achieved, as they can be, through transport unification and co-ordina- 
tion, then more complete centralization of authority is required, either in the 
Department of Commerce, or still better, in a department of transportation. 
According to a number of experts, including the General Counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, administration is so closely related to regulation 
that it does not seem desirable to separate the two types of activities. Little real 
success can attend legislative action that assigns planning and certain other 
administrative powers to one agency, while independent commissions continue 
to regulate the everyday activities of the nation’s most important carriers. It 
is only through a genuine unification of transport direction and control in one 
Federal agency that we can achieve co-ordination of carriers in its fullest sense, 
essentially the assignment of each facility to those transportation functions 
which it can best perform, under conditions that will assure its fullest develop- 
ment in the place so found. 

W. N. Leonarp, Pennsylvania Siate College 
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